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ABSTRACT 



Produced with funds under Title III of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, this unit on Pima cultural background 
and Middle American civilization was designed to help Pima students 
achieve a sense of identity and pride in their Indian background by 
(1) thinking of themselves as a people with a long history and (2) 
learning that their culture is part of Indian civilization. It is 
noted that this unit, which supplements the study of Ancient History, 
is divided into 4 parts; Prehistory, which includes a discussion of 
the development of agriculture; The Mayas, which discusses 
intellectual contributions in astronomy, mathematics, writing, and 
art; People of the Valley of Mexico, ■which describes their organized 
way of life (e.g., large irrigation projects, cities, armies, and 
empires) ; and The Hohokam, which describes the prehistoric people of 
Arizona. The unit contains both a student booklet and a teaching 
guide for each of the 4 parts. A bibliography is also provided for 
each part of the unit, and student booklets, slides, transparencies. 



and movies are cited, (PS) 
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PIMA CULTURAL BACKGROUND 



and 



Middle American Civilization 



Purposes 

The purposes of this unit are to help the Pima students achieve a 
sense of identity and pride in their Indian background by: 1) thinking of 
themselves as a people with a long history; and 2) learning that their 
culture is part of one of mankind's great achievements , Indian Civilization * 

In order to stress these purposes where appropriate, keep in mind 
three major points: 1) Indians have a history; 2) this history culminated 

in an advanced form of civilization; 3) this civilization was uniquely Indian 
in character. 

This unit supplements the study of Ancient History and should accompany 
or come soon after the study of Prehistory and/or Ancient History in the Old 
World * 

Outline 

This unit is divided into four parts * 

1, Prehistory * This is an account of early history , primarily in America 

and includes the importance of the development of ; agriculture as a 
means toward a. development of a higher civilization* ' ^ 

2. The Mayas . This group of Indians made great intellectualcontri- 

butlons In astronomy, mathematics, writing, : |and .airf.. • ! 

3, The People of the Valley of Mexico . This section describes a series 
of tribes that developed a very organized way of life which included 
large irrigation projects,' cities, armies, arid later, empires v . 

4. 

o 

eric: 



The Hohokam . These were the prehistoric people of Arizona who were 
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greatly influenced by the civilizations of Mexico, These Indians, who 
were forerunners of the Fimas, Papagos and other tribes, shared 
many of the ideas of the more highly civilized Indian cultures*, yet 
preferred a less complex way of life. 

The Student Booklet 

Textbooks or source books on these topics are not easily available. 
Thus, the included booklets provide necessary information unavailable from 
other sources. 



Slides and Transparencies 



Slide and transparency numbers suggested for particular areas of 
the teaching unit are not mandatory, but may be used throughout the unit 
at the discretion of the individual teacher. 

Movies 

The use of movies, generally at the end of a unit, are available 
through the Central Arizona Film Cooperative and may be used at the 



discretion of the teacher. 




Adelaide Bahr 
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The story of the American Indian is a 
colorful tale of a people who slowly developed 
their way of life into a highly civilized 
culture. Long before the Pilgrims came to 
America, the Indians had a civilization in 
which many tribes shared common ideas. One 
important idea common to the Indian culture was 
that Man, being a part of Nature, should live 
in harmony with Nature. 

Their respect for Nature was shown in 
Indian methods of agriculture, religious beliefs, 
and ceremonial rites. They believed Nature was 
a controlling source in their lives. Thus, they 
planted crops by cycles of the moon and worshipped 
the sun and other natural forces as gods. Their 
ceremonies involved rites of worship to such gods 
as the North Star, the Wind and the Rain. 
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In other areas also, Indians shared common ideas, (Figure 1) For examples 
the Maya people in Yucatan and the Fimas in Arizona used the same methods 
of cultivating. Although they lived far apart and did not know one another 
both irrigated the land and fertilized their crops. 




(Figure 1) 




Europeans, however, ignoring the ideals of the Indian, tossed aside 
the harmony-with-nature idea. The European idea of civilization was to 
modify and control, and even destroy, his natural surroundings to suit his 
own needs . ; 

„ i - 

' ■ . . ' . -- ' : i . . v- 

Indian Civilization 

Each Indian tribe in the southwestern United States belongs to a 
circle of civilization that began about 10,000 years ago. (Figure 2) This 
Middle American Civilization reflected the influence of the; highly developed 
culture of the people of the Valley of Mexico and the May as! in, Yucatan. ; 

The Fimas and the Mayas, as well as other tribes in the southwestern 
United States and Mexico, chn trace. their historical development back to 
this central source. , , .. ; 
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Many Indian tribes in the 
United States were influenced 

by the Middle 

zation which began in what is 
now Mexico with the origin of 
agriculture . 






(Figure 2) 
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To understand how these Indian civilizations developed, it is 
important first, to understand the meaning of the word "civilization. 
Civilization means an improvement in culture, a more advanced social 
development of a particular group of people. (Figure 3) 
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To the individual person, civilization means a variety of things. 
The necessities of life — food, clothing, shelter — are easier to 
obtain. Though securing these necessities is easier, living gradually 
becomes more complicated. For example, in civilized cultures, more 
people live closer together. Therefore, it is necessary that rules, 
laws, and governments be established in order to insure the rights of 
all members of society. 
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All the different Indian civilizations (the Maya, the Hohokam, 
and the Aztecs and Toltecs from the Valley of Mexico) evolved in this 
manner from an agricultural background. From this simple beginning, 
on a low level of existence with only bare necessities, the Indian cul- 
tures gradually became civilized the same way as other cultures. 



Four Centers of Civilization 

There were four areas where agriculture developed rapidly and 
centers of civilization were formed* (Figure 4) Because agriculture 



provided a better food supply, living conditions improved and the culture 
thrived. Agriculture was the basis of all great civilizations. The 
world's great civilizations began in four basic areas: Central America, 

South America, Europe, and Asia. (See map below) The Central American 
area was the center of Indian civilization in North America. 
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Early Agriculture 

The first Indians in America lived by either "hunting'' or 
"gathering." The "hunters" lived in plains areas where plants with 
edible seeds or fruits were scarce and many large animals roamed. 

These Indians lived by hunting animals, so their main food was meat. 

In the Great Plains, for example, many Indians thrived because of the 
large buffalo herds living there at that time. Other Indians lived 
in semiarid or tropical areas where animals were small and seed plants 
were plentiful. These were the "gatherers." In Arizona and Mexico 

y ' *: 

they gathered the seeds of desert plants for fdod. These seeds made 
good food because they were very nourishing. They were ground into 
flour for making tortillas, or were eaten whole. (Figure 5) 
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The Indians living in Southern Arizona and Mexico 9,000 years ago 
knew about the same plants we know about today: the mesquite, prickly 

pear arid the giant cactus. Seeds from these plants fed the people. 

The yucca and century plant, or agave, grew on higher land, and still 



higher in the mountains people gathered acorns and pinion nuts for food. 



Some small animals, including deer, rabbits, birds and lizards, were also 



eaten. But the main food sources were wild plants, particularly wild 
corn, wild beans, and wild squash. These plants were small and very 
different from the corn, beans and squash we have today. 

Eventually, some Indians learned to cultivate their own plants for 

i . ■ • 

food. (Figure 6) The Idea of cultivating plants rather than merely gather- 



ing what might be available, began in Mexico. This practice spread rapidly 
from there south to the Yucatan and north to Arizona, One way in which 
Indians were able to grow their own plants can be shown by the story of 
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The Story of Corn 

For a long time* the story of corn was a mystery 
scientists could not solve. They knew that the Indians of 
Mexico had learned how to cultivate corn around 5,000 B.C. 
But they wondered about the methods they used to domesticate 
corn and how present-day corn came to be, Since wild corn 
no longer exists, they had no plants to observe and study • 
Then archaeologists found remains of wild corn in caves in 
Mexico. It had been collected for eating by cave dwellers 
7,000 years ago. 




Wild Corn - Actual Size 



(Figure 7) 



Wild corn was a very tiny plant, too small to be used the way we use 
corn today. (Figure 7) It was eaten green, the whole little ear placed 
into the mouth, chewed, and then spit out. The stalk of the plant was 
very sweet and was chewed like sugar cane. 

The people of Mexico who ate wild corn started to plant its seed close 
to their camps near a source of water. As they collected the wild corn 
each year, they would keep the larger kernels, store them in baskets, and 
save them until it was time to plant them again. Since the biggest seeds 
were chosen for planting each time, the plants gradually became bigger 

Another kind of corn was found in caves- in New Mexico (Bat Cave) and 
Southern Arizona (Ventana Cave on the Papago reservation) . People who 
lived 
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regions. It was a small type of 

v u ' : ; •' ••• / ' : ' ’•••• ••'• 

; v. . 

It grew only 



had become 
; ■ • ,/ • /■ 

plant had disappeared. 




Pottery 



The early Indians, who lived a wandering life, used baskets as 
containers since they were light and unbreakable. Later, when their 
way of life became more settled, they also used clay pots, which were 
clumsy and heavy to carry, but better suited for cooking and storing 
food than baskets. (Figure 8) 




(Figure 8) 



The first pottery appeared at the same time as the first cultivated 
plants. It could be used to boil water over fire; therefore, cooking 
methods changed. Corn was no longer roasted and chewed green. It was 
allowed to ripen and harden. The ears were husked and the hard kernels 
boiled with lime in clay pots . They were then ground yith a .grinding . . 
stone and made into tortillas. Beans, too, were no longer eaten green 
but allowed to harden,, then later, shelled and boiled. y-tw,/,. ' 

Along with agriculture, pottery helped increase the Mexican Indians' ; 

food supply. Hardened corn and 

' <■ • 

in pott< 
digest 



and beans could be stored for ■ longer periods 

■ •; ' f - / . ’ 
\ v : - ^ \ -,o- ■ ' v;'-.- : 

to rhM and 
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tillage Life 

The discovery of agriculture and the development of pottery-making 
led to the establishment of village life. Rather than wander about in 
small groups from place to place, larger numbers of people began to live 
year-round in the same place. Archaeologists have found remains of the 
first permanent houses* These remains indicate that each family group 
had its own fields and a variety of property, including storage baskets, 
pots, grinding stones, agricultural tools, and even jewelry* 




This great variety of remains leads us to believe that social 



life was complicated. Jewelry and decorative pieces are indications of 
a less primitive culture. Such people haye the time and interest for 



things other than the basic necessities of life. For example, pottery / ; - 5 

f igurines , usually representing women , 1 have been found in Mexico , Arizona, 

'/* 1 ■* V ’ vr ;.v . , ’ ■; 

, and the Eastern United States. Although, their purpose is not 

' ' . 1 . v • ;■ . . , . • ■ . ! 

.... ■ •- : : : .V ■ -Vi. ' = . • : ; 'V; i', ■ ■■ •. : ’ ■ ..**• .. ■. • •< ,i -V; ■ • . • •' • J . .'/.V . ■ - ' >• ' ’< ' ( ’ • ' / ■ ' ..... V '• ' ‘J ~ ; . ‘ ; 

, it is believed that they had some sort of, religious meaning . If 

, this indicates that religious ideas developed and spread throughout 

• ' . £ , 

o fHWae alrina trlrh rliA fp'rhnlmip.q nf ernwinc and Dreoarine food. 
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Conclusion 

There is little factual knowledge about the prehistory of the 
American Indian. By examining remains of that time, however, scientists 
can tell much about the way early Indians lived. Particularly in the 
areas of agriculture, religion, ceremonial rites and daily life, their 
culture becomes clear. As later Indian civilizations are studied (the 
Mayas, the People of the Valley of Mexico, and the Hohokams) , one bond 
common to all will be seen — - the sharing of ideas among different tribes 
and civilizations. 



• :-vy .. 
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TEACHING UNIT 




PREHISTORY 



DIRECTIONS 



Discuss Middle American Civilizations and 
the circles of Indian Civilization* 



Compare the development of Indian and 



European civilizations* 



EXAMPLES AND FACTUAL INFORMATION 



Compare Indian and European beliefs 



regarding man's relationship to his 
environment# 
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Discuss the meaning of civilization* 



Explain the increased complexity and 
organization (not necessarily improve* 
agents) of these social, aspects. 

Discuss how civilizations grov-.-ideas 
spreading from people to people* each 



Indian Civilization developed from the circles 
of civilization that began in Mexico 
10 # 000 years ago. 

Though America developed an Indian civiliza- 
tion, rather than a European one, the two 
have similar parallels. Examples of early 
European civilization s religion— the Bible; 
government— the ancient kings and emperors 
on the one hand, the democratic Greek city 
states on the other; writing— the alphabet. 
Examples of prehistor ic Indian Civilization^ 
People of the Valley of Mexico; The Mayas; 
and the Hohokams . 

The distinguishing mark of the Indian way of 
life is their basic belief that man must 
live in harmony with nature, whereas* the 
European way of life is based on their be 
lief that man must conquer nature* Are 
these like the present-day Indian ideas? 

Material improvements provided by early civi- 
lization included better shelter, irrigation 
and roods, and easier procurement of food* 
Examples ; Government becomes more complex; 
consnunities become more organized, 



becoming civilized in turn* 



•i-v’O 



:- J,: r 

•> . v. ' 7 

'-V: ^ J. 

■■■ i a . :\- 

■ ■ ■. . . v r ■. ’■ v r ' ■■ • : 

'■ •, ' r 



■■ : r v ■ 

■ ■ v , : ' v\- ^ . . - . 



SOURCES 



Student Booklet , Intro- 
duction, p- l; Map, 
p, 3 6. 5* 

Our Beginnings , Chapter 

1, p* 48-50 ( the idea 
of one God) f Chapter 

2, p. 69-71 (early 
government). Chapter 

3, p* 37 (sunraing up) 

Student Booklet. The 



Valley People, Unit III; 
The Mayas, Unit II; *nd 
The Hohokams, Unit IV* 



Transparencies on 
civilization* T3B 
thru T4V* 



Example s Roman civilization flourished when 

• ■'■■■■ 



Our 



the English were pr Imi t Ivei . ‘' .Roman' emper 

«■>*; : : u x* . - ; 



i .v v • A* •• : : • : ’V> - *; ■ ■ 

•> ora conquered (and attempted to civilize) 



p. 215-19, 

~A.-, A 






“• -S' •• ‘ 

■■■ 1 ■ ■■■■ 
K-..’ • v/; ■£ 

v- te;.: . . i; ^ 
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DIRECTIONS 



Discuss with students the ides that dlf- 



ferent civilized people excel in 
different things. 



Kplaln how people develop st diffident 
rates because of geographic condi- 
tions * 



Discuss the advantages end disadvantages 
of civilization. Civilization is a 
mean* of providing for people’s needs, 
not necessarily a ’’better” way of life 



examples and factual information 



Example ; Greeks, and the American Mayas, 



Project JH s Students can discuss the 
pros and eons of civilization by con- 
sidering the advantages and dis- v 
advantages of living qn the rVservatiOT 
as opposed to the city. 

Project #2 ; Cite the diet of a ’’gather* 
Ing people" as an example of hcd^ 
civilization can bring about advan- 
tages and disadvantages* ; 



excelled in the arts and philosophy; Romans, 
and the People of the Valley of Mexico, 
excelled in conquest and administration. 
Today , some Indian tribes excel in weaving, 
feme in pottery, some in basketry. 

Civilization started in the south where food 
plants were domesticated, then spread to 
northern climates. Example 8 BeEter agri- 
cultural conditions result in greater food 
production which accelerates the civiliza- 
tion process* 

Example i Paradoxically > modern civilization 
can free people (e*g#« from necessity of 
obtaining food daily) * while enslaving them 
(e,g* * a tyrant or an organization). 

Examples ; The disadvantages of living on the 
reservation include scarcity of stores, no 
running water or medical care, use of wood 
for fuel. Some of the advantages are the 
freedom of space, closeness to relatives, 
Less money needed* and free fuel (wood). 



Explain that cepter of civiliza- 

tion developed from an agricultural ^ 
background. 






SOURCES 



Our Beginnings, Chapter 



L, p, S7 | Chapter 2* 
p. 129; Chapter 3, 

P* L33. 

Student Booklet, The 



A ’’gathering” people’s diet is more varied 
with less starch and fats (advantages). 

There are fewer diseases than in civilized 
society (such as infectious epidemics and 
overweight problems ) *: Some disadvantages , 

ares food is available, only, seasonally* 

' with periods of great scarcity; much time 

and effort .is spent, obtaining food , . 

Location of centers of civilization //' 
t. Asia - Oriental ' 

2 . Middle East - Caucasian, 

3. Middle America - Indian 



Mayas, People of the 
Valley of Mexico, 




Student Booklet, p. 7, 
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Student Booklet , Map , 
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Each center had a different agricultural 
background, its basic character being 
determined by early discoveries of 
food in each area* 

All four centers have contributed their 
own traditional foods to today's 
civilization. 



The two centers of civilization in 

America were the Middle American and 
the South American* 

Discuss the development of agriculture 
and how reliance on agriculture en- 
couraged a more settled way of life* 



Methods of cultivating and preparing foods 
varied among the four civilizations. For 
instance, even today, people In each of 
these areas prefer foods traditional to 
their culture* 

Example : In the world-wide consumption of 



how Indian life was adapted to very 
Sp-Hiial geographic conditions* Note s 
Encourage students to generalize; about 
th; characteristics of Middle American 
civilization from their Pima expert 



Choose one of more of the foliowin& 
projects for discuss ion f. 

Project #1 = Reconstructing the past* 

1 ) Through excavated remains ( £ use ) ; 
people left behind-';’:.:'; 

2 ) Through comparison of} later. Jrj 3 ian , 
tribes who nved in climates siini- 

i f - Anes. fe - v . , -r the.' 







EXAMPLES AND FACTUAL INFORMATION 



The Epic of Man , 



cropp, the highest tonnage of rice is In 
China; the highest of potatoes. South 
America; corn, Middle America; and wheat, 
the Middle East, 

Northern American Indians were affected only 
by the Middle American Civilization* 

Domesticating of wild plants, such as corn, 
led to the development of agriculture* 
Examples ; The Fimas* relied. more on agri- 
culture than the Papagos- They lived in 
the same village continually by a river. 

Their villages were larger than those of 
the Papagos who were not ai wealthy. But 
whenever the river failed and there war. no 
water for their fields, they turned to the 
Popago way of life--gathering* 

Examples s. Compare the buffalo hunters of the 
plains with the gatherers of Middle American 



civilization. The 



pimas represented the ' : 



most typically -Indian way of -life ( 

**". ' ■” ■■■. % • 1 i _ — ** i d ' 4 « l* nrflo §■*¥= 



(one . 




■\ y/‘ > •- vr- 1 rrliT-iv- .Vi-* 

,. v : : . 

Since we have' no direct knowledge ofUie-pre- 
. . , . ' - . • ■ 

. historic period when food cultivation was : 

' ' ' ‘ ^ J } > ) > 
discovered - :we must , reconstruct;'! t In" these ' 




SOURCES 



China, p. 195 
S, America, p* 227 
Mid* America , p# 209 
Middle East, p, 54-57, 



Student Booklet, p* 5* 



Transparencies, T3B 

thru T4V* 

Our Beginnings * p. 17- 
19. 
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DIRECTIONS 



examples and factual information 



Discuss with Students how these two 
techniques might work. Ask them to 
think about their own house, their 
garbage can, what happens to broken 
objects, etc. 



2) The presence of pottery and grinding 
stones gives us some knowledge of the meth- 
ods used in food preparation. 

3) Cave-dwellers * remains are preserved 
better than those who lived in mud or 
brush houses# 

Specifically! what objects used by « group ° f 
people would survive (probably) for 10,000 
years? Which would disappear? 

Examples : 

1) Compare pottery that could last for cen- 
turies with baskets that probably would 
not last* 

2) Charred food is preserved longer than 
boiled food, which get* mushy and rots, 

3) Storage baskets show a period of plen- 
tiful food supply* 

4) Seed food lasts longer than green plants, 
and animal bones last longer than either* 



SOURCES 



Discuss some ancient Indian ideas con- 
cerning religion or government. These 
can only be surmised from insignifi- 
cant clues# 



Examples : 

1) A person buried with many objects or dec- 
orations might be an . important chief • . ■ ; ^ , 

2) If the burial a are oriented in the same 

direction and the openings of houses are ^ ^ 
also oriented in the dlreCtlon * Ulis 

might Suggest that direction had 

... ■ - " . e ",- "■ .. . I' 'V. - . . •• • -;;■■■ ,• •; • • • • .■ .• >• • ' .. f ■ ,* .* , . 

of religious significance? e#g., the en- 

to the Pima 1 s ce r emon i a I . 'round house 
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Project jfl : Present 1 lying habits of 
early gatherers , Papa&os and Fimas. 
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DIRECTIONS 



Discuss with students a semi Arid climate, 
l« Point out that a seasonal climate 
encourages a semi-nomadic life and 
necessitates storage and preservation 
of food* 

2* Show the necessity of people mov- 
ing with the harvest to both valley 
and mountain, 

3, Discuss the Papagos as represen- 
tative of life in a semiarld climate. 

4, Discuss different harvest times 
for desert plants, 

" 

5, Some seeds wfre not consumed but 
were saved for ne^t year's planting. 
Other foods were dried and stored for 

winter consumption. 

Project #3 ; Make a chart or bulletin 
board showing the difference between 
wild plants and cultivated plants. 

Ask students to bring a wild gourd, a 
squash, or squash seeds to school. 



EXAMPLES AND factual information 



Ask students. to bring an ear of Pima 
corn to school * -Compare it , with 
some superhybrid corn developed by. 
agriculture department At ASU or 
. u of A, showing increase in size of 
ear and/' kernels,* *• • J ’;-; 



Major rainfall is limited to two seasons* sum- 
mer and winter* Cultivated plants can be 
grown only during these seasons because of 
limited water source* (Rivers, few in num- 
ber, often ran dry*) During dry periods# 
tribes were forced to move into the moun- 
tains where more water was available, 

Papagos (closely related to Pimas) planted 

corn* beans and squash* but lived primarily 
off wild foods. 

Examples : ChoUa buds were ready in May, 

while Sahuaro fruits ripened in late June 
or July. Prickly pear were ready in late 
summer and mesquite beann in_ the fall. 

Examples l Mesquite beans were used to pound 

into flour; meats were cut into thin 

. - \ ■ X 

strips and dried. 



Example of one difference ; wild plants feed 
few people; cultivated ones feed many* 

Show the difference between wild gourd and 
cultivated squash: wild gourd is small 

with small seeds and thin flesh; cultivated 
squash is large with large seeds, thick 
flesh, (The comparison is a bit inaccurate 
because gourds. are different from squash, 
but it should make the point.) . . *; 

Indians considered, wild gourds good only 

for coyotes , but in hard times they 
cooked and dried them, grinding the seeds 
into mush, 

n«t-h twnes of corn are cultivated, but the * 



SOURCES 



The Fapago Indians , 
p. 13-lb* 



Field trip to discover 
mesquite beans and see 
how they are grown. 



/ On the other hand, Pima corn hardy and 
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much more Resistant, to draught and poor 

rnrwllHnn-; than the superhybrid. 




Teacher can bring .any 
.commercial hybrid corn; 
to- compare, . 
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DIRECTIONS 



Pro lee t #4 1 Hake transparencies that 



show ways of preparing food. 



American Indians never fried foods. Why? 



People like sugar. Where did Indians 
get their sugar? Ask students to 
think of the desert plants they en- 
joyed eating as children. 

Introduc e the topics of pottery and 
village life. 



Indian tribes who were wanderers did net 
use pottery since it hindered their 
traveling way of Life, 

Tribes who led sedentary Lives, however, 
cultivated their fields and made use 
of pottery. 

Agriculture and the discovery of pottery 
are complimentary s each reinforces 
the other , ' : • -V >'• 
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examples and factual information 



Look for illustrations of grinding, pounding, 
parching over the fire, boiling, roasting. 
Which cooking method needs stone or wood 
containers? Which needs baskets? Which 
needs pottery? Which method of preparation 
goes with hunting? gathering? agriculture? 
Indians had no easily available source of Urd 
or fat, (Deer are very lean; cows were net 
introduced until Later by Europeans,) 

Some plants contain natural sugars; mesquite, 
beans, sahuaro fruits, prickly pear. 



Though the development of agricultural prac- 
tices was important in Indian culture, it 
went hand In hand with other advances, such 
as pottery ^making* Later civilisations 

were founded on the cumulative effects of 
many discoveries taking place over a period 
of two or three thousand years. 

Wanderers had to carry all their belongings 
with them, so baskets were more satlsfac- 
tory containers# 

The benefits of an agricultural way of life 

were greatly enhanced by the new ways of 

’1 " v/ ■: 

. cooking food in pots. ■ • \ 

■•^Vv; : ■ • ' '.v'j 

An agricultural way of life is possible’ only. 

a steady food supply, Is available* ■ 
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SOURCE 



Stugent Booklet. 



p» 7 6. 8. 
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UNIT I - PREHISTORY 



Student Transparencies 
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Lady gathering cactus fruits of the Sahuaro cactus. This type of gathering 
has gone on for thousands of years, long before agriculture was 
developed. Indians such as the Pimas still gather cactus fruits 
occasionally. 

Hunting was a technique of getting food that continued side by side with 
agriculture. In arid countries, the deer is probably the largest 
game animal. 

Here we see cultivated plants in Central America, These plants were first 
cultivated 6,000 to 7,000 years ago and are still very important food 
plants . . 

All the work In the fields was done by hand with wood implements. Here, 
the man makes a hole with the digging stick; the woman drops four 
seeds into the hole. Often the whole family helped with planting and 
harvesting. 

Cultivated plants need constant care in order to produce good crops ^ It 
is especially import an t , to -'destroy the weeds that steal nourishment 
from the plant. This work was done by hand and was repeated many 
times during the growing. . season .v r v , ’ ’ 

Methods of transportation. Since Indians didn’t have domesticated animals , 




and grinding stones were left behind; baskets 
. Indians from Central America to Northern Arizona make tortillas from 
ground corn . ; 



Unit I 
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Student Transparencies (cent.) 



8, Grinding on a metate was a very widespread method of food preparation. 

Note the big pot that holds water and the baskets used by the woman 
to hold her corn. 





UNIT I - PREHISTORY 



Description of Transparencies : Agricultural 

XI "People Have Needs" (Pima translation). Civilization can be under- 

stood as the development of different and more efficient ways of 
taking care of people's needs. 



X2 Peoples' needs for a better life include: food; clothing; shelter; 

meaning and knowledge. Some of these needs are material. They 
relate to physical well being. Others are spiritual; (freedom, 
for instance, is a spiritual need.) 

X3 People can take care of their needs in many ways. Simple needs can 

be handled by the individual. Complex needs require the help of 
people who specialize in particular areas. Ask students to give 
examples of specialized work in our society. Explain that in 
highly civilized societies almost everyone does specialized work. 

T3A Man roust eat to live. Food is an essential need of people. 

T3F Man has developed five basic ways for obtaining food. Of these 

hunting and gathering are the earliest less specialized techniques; 
pastoralism and agriculture are later developments. These soon 
became very specialized;: : (Think of agriculture and dairy industry 
• ; .; nowaday ?. ^ 

• . • ■■ , . ■' ■ , ■ „ ; ; 
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T2D 

T2E 

T3V 

T2W 

T2H 

T2K 

T4A 



X4S 




Weapons made big game hunting possible; even such early techniques 
as hunting could be made more efficient. Better weapons, sharper 
spearheads, bow and arrow, etc., made hunting easier. 

Gardening and a more controlled food supply. Gathering comes 
between the more advanced techniques of food getting and the 
earlier techniques. 



Our modern day foodgetting is based on agriculture and pastoralism. 

Machinery helps the farmers in the midwest produce our grain crops. 
The addition of machines, manpower and animal power is a great 
step towards efficiency, 

Man must shelter himself from the elements. Shelter Is another 
important need of man. 

Caves are warm shelters, but are found only in certain places. 
People who live away from caves have to develop other types of 
shelter. 



Other early types of shelters were probably very flimsy and took 
a very short time to build. They could protect people from the 
wind, but not rain and cold. A hut with a permanent roof and 




T2M 

T4W 

T15 



T3C 

T3B 

T3H 

T3E 

T3D 



T2F 

T4V 




Pueblo type structures often added a 2nd floor, Pueblo homes are 
very permanent. They have lasted hundreds of years# The popu- 
lation is very concentrated. 



People In the United States usually live in small family groups* 



Communication, Civilization has changed our means of communication . 
The most direct way of communicating is by speech. Writing makes 
it possible to communicate at a distance and also through time, 
since it lasts longer than memory* Machines have further extended 
our ability to communicate rapidly at a distance. 

Food 'getting depends on the technology of man's society. 

Food- get ting depends on resources available in man's natural 
surroundings. 

These tribes had little time for anything but food-getting. 



The more control man has over his food getting, the less he must 
depend on what is readily available# 



Food* getting depends on the number of people there are to feed* ' 
One man could easily feed himself on nuts and berries. The same 
man would have difficulty feeding twenty. .V" 
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Agriculture. v Man learns to till the earth more effectively; ^ • 
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Hunting in the desert. Small game, mostly rabbit 



T25 

T23 

T26 

T1/!C 



O 




Gathering in the desert. Cactus fruits. 

Other desert plants that can be used for food: prickly pear, 

century plant, yucca. 



Cultivated plants of central America: beans, squash, corn. 

Evolution of cultivated corn: increase in size. 
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THE MAYAS 



.6 

Two thousand years ago in Yucatan a highly civilized people called 
the Maya emerged. (Figure 1) Their lives were based on agriculture, 
and on this foundation a great Indian civilization developed. Over 
many generations, these people added the areas of art and science to 
their culture. The Mayas developed a system of writing and produced 
major advances in architecture, astronomy and mathematics, as did the 
Chinese and the people of the Middle East, ....... 
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With a population close to a million people, the Mayas were 
divided into many tribes, but they were one people. They spoke the 
same language^ tied the same beliefs and customs, (Figure 2) # and lived 
together peacefully. Though each tribe was independent and chose its 
own chiefs, they were not at war with one another. 




Beliefs and Customs 

The rain god nourishes a 
tree; the death god uproots 
' It. 



(Figure 2) 



Agriculture 

The Maya villages in Yucatan had become prosperous because of their 
successful efforts in growing many different crops. There was plenty of 
land and water for growing food with the thick jungles and heavy rains. 

When more land was needed for crops a piece of jungle was cleared by 
cutting down the huge trees with stone ax§s and burning the underbrush. • 

After clearing his land, the farmer dug holes'with a long stmrp stick, 

k| and placed four seeds in each hole - Later, - ! 

v 44v£^4:4i.v ■. 44^*4^. ■ " "4 '44 -:;i 4h7^4 : ‘ ; :\ . W : ■ 

d by hand or, removed with a stone or wooden hoe. The. 

iv' • 



called a digging stick 
weeds were pulled by 



whole family workedin thefield,planting,’ 






the work was done by hand 
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no metal , but madeal 1 
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Corn was the main crop grown, but beans, squash, and tobacco 



were also part of the yearly harvest. By working 45 days in the 
fields, a man could grow enough corn to feed a family of five for a 
year. In addition to their own crops, the Mayas obtained cocoa from 
Indian tribes to the South. Besides making a very good drink, the 
cocoa beans were also used as money. 



WOODEN INSIGNIA AND WEAPONS 
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Food 

The women spent a great deal of their time preparing food. They 
boiled their corn with lime, then ground it on the grinding stone. This 
ground corn was made into tortillas shaped on a flat pottery slab. Beans 
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Houses 

Houses were plain but strongly built for year round living, as 
the Maya were not a nomadic people. The "wattle and daub" method of 
building was used in the construction of these houses. In this method, 
the walls were made by troweling mud on a frame of sticks. This pro- 
cedure was a favorite among some American Indians, including the Pima. 
The roofs of the Maya houses were made of straw or grass and were very 
tall and steep since the jungle climate was extremely rainy. Inside 
the house, there was a fireplace, but no hole for smoke, which indicates 
that most of the cooking probably was done outside. Other Maya furnish- 
ings consisted of pottery drinking cups, a grinding stone (metate) for 
each woman in the household, (Figure 5)j and straw sleeping mats. Tools 
for gardening, the loom, the troweling stick and spears were also kept 
within the house. 
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Dress 



The dress of the Maya and 



the American Indian were similar in 



many respects. Mayas wore loin cloths , sandals of deer hide, and a 
square cloth on the shoulders like a poncho. Women wore a skirt, and 
sometimes, a blouse and sandals. Maya rulers wore clothes similar to 
other Mayas* An exception was the headdress (Figure 6) made of wood 
or straw in the shape of a jaguar, serpent or bird. These were decor- 
ated with beautiful feathers and precious stones* The greater the 
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Maya men and women wore long ha^ l^ttooed their bodies and wore 
a great deal of jewelry. The men pa^M their bodies different colors 
which had special meanings: blue ant| w%re for guards; black for 

prisoners; blue for priests. * 

This type of dress was also a characteristic of American 

Indians. However, great care was giv/*\ their hair arrangement, body 



variety* for example, 



painting and tattooing. Pima hair &$*&&& much 

Also, rather than cover their bodies clothing * the Pimas preferred 

to decorate them with paint and tatto^#/./' Northern Indians , on the other 
hand, paid more attention to covering bodies than to decorating 

them, due to the colder weather. 



Social Life 



Wall paintings found in that are^t/^^ekico indicate that Maya 
villages were probably small and surr^^; by fields * (Fig. 7) with all 
the families in the village related other . ; 



V v O • 
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It was within the village that the private life of the Maya family took 
place. An important event in the village was a ball game played with 
a large rubber ball that could not be touched with the hands. A modified 
form of this game was played throughout Mexico and Arizona by other 
Indians. 

Public life took place in large, stone ceremonial centers, some- 
times connected by paved roads. Temples, palaces, and observatories 
placed high on pyramids of earth highlighted these centers. (Figure 8) 

■ .... . r \ ' ■ 



At the base of the temples, pillars of stone called "stelae" were carved 
with important dates of the past. In this way, people attending ceremonies 
could know their past history. 
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The chiefs and priests organized the community and directed the 
work of building the centers; all the people helped with their own 
handwork and part of their harvest. The skills of the Maya craftsmen 
were shown in carving and in the decoration of the temples and palaces. 
The best art work of all the people was set aside for the ceremonials. 
For these, the Mayas created beautifully decorated pottery and intricate 
sculpture (Figure 9) . 




Maya Pottery . (Figure 9) 







The Maya Calendar 
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The Mayas developed a calendar ranch more accurate than the one 
we use today * The year 200 A.D. is the first date in Maya history, 
which was 1300 years before the Europeans developed a calendar* 

(Our present calendar is based upon the European calendar*) 

The Maya year was divided into" 18 months of 20 days each for a 
total of 360 days. In addition, each day was represented by one of 
their gods. So whenever a date was written on a sculpture or a 
temple, they used the symbol for the god for that particular day 
instead of using number symbols. The Maya pictured time divisions 
as heavy loads carried on the shoulders of their gods (Figure 10)* 
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sahuaro rib. The keeper of the calendar used these signs to remember 
the sequence of events whenever he told the history to the people. 
Sometimes a man would hand the calendar over to his son, that it might 
be continued after his death. (Figure 11) 



The Ritual Calendar 

In addition to a calendar year, Mayas observed a 
ritual year, Xt was made up of 260 days. Some days were 
thought to be lucky for birthdates, others unlucky. Once 
every 52 years, the sacred year of 260 days and the real 
year of 360 days came together. This was a very impor- 
tant occasion when many ceremonies were performed. 
Ceremonies were also associated with the end of each year 
and the end of a 20— year cycle. 

The ritual calendar was important in Maya; religion* 
as well as in Ceremonial life. It was concerned with the B 



well-being and prosperity of the people, setting the 



proper time for farm work (planting and harvesting) in; 1 ' : 'v.' 



iople's lives in the scheme of time. A Maya child was 

Lven a suecial name takp.n frrim ; f “ho n a ir* *#• -f ii A a™ • -"-A 




uj. uuie. •. :• j, ney oo servea xne movement s * or tne stars iir ; , . 
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the day and night throughout the year. In this way, they measured time 
even as is done today. The movements of the stars are very complicated, 
and they have to be measured in large numbers. In order to record their 
measurements, the Mayas needed, and developed a way of writing numbers. 



This is how the Maya number system worked: 
a dot , meant 1 

a bar meant 5 

an empty space meant 0 



Examp le : 



* meant the number 6 (adding 5 + 1) v ■ 
* ■ ■ ■ meant 9 (5 + 4) 

Mfcant 10 (5 + 5) 



This system of numbers is called a /Vigesimal 11 system. The 
vigesimal system was based on 20, with the zero coming after the 19 

in the number 20, The Mayas and the Indians of India were the only 

V\ ' • N: • . ; ’ v / v 

two peoples to discover the idea of the zero . (Our system of numbers 

• . ;• v • . : ■■•■X / 

is a "decimal" system, based on the number 10 , with the zerp coming; 
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after the 9 in the number 10.) This ,1s the way the two systems progress: 
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The Katun Wheel 



The Mayas thought that time had no beginning and no end but that 
it went in cycles. At the end of the cycle, it would start all over 
again. The design below shows the way the Mayas pictured the passage of 
time. Each division is a Katun which is a period of 20 years. (Figure 12) 




Katun Wheel 

(Figure 12) ; X 

The cross Indicated the present. When all Katttns have gone by, the J 

present time begins again,'' ' "i* ' '' 

On the other hand, European ideas about time are based on. a past. 



: ■ - W 
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whose beginning we cannot discover ^ moving- into a future, whose ending we ;; 
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Beliefs About Time 

Like other Indian tribes , the Mayas believed that agriculture and 
astronomy were related* The Mayas observed how living things (people and 
plants) change constantly and how the stars always move across the heavens. 
They thought these changing and moving things were related in some way. 

They believed birth and death and the growing and harvesting of crops were 
all tied together, (Fig. 13 ) The special events of Maya history were re- 
lated to the changing of the day into night, the changing of the seasons, 
and the movements of the stars through many years. 
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The most important ceremonies of the Mayas were about the passing 
of time. They believed that things that had happened in the past would 
happen again. For instance, they believed that the world had been 
created and destroyed many times. Once, the world had been destroyed 
by water covering the land. Many other American Indian tribes, including 
the Pimas , shared this belief of world destruction. 

The Maya-Toltec Civilization 

In 800 AD, the Mayas were conquered by other Indians 
from the Valley of Mexico, the Toltees. (Fig. 14) 




'.-i ■ ■ ' ' •• 

figure 14) 
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After the conquest, the conquerors, who were warriors not Intellectuals, 
greatly influenced Maya civilization. Thus, the peaceful Mayas began 
the practice of human sacrifice and built a "temple of the warriors" at 
a place called Chich^n Itza. From here, the Toltec conquerors ruled the 
people for almost 700 years. 

The Spanish Conquerors 

In 1500 AD, the Maya-Toltec Civilization was conquered by the 
Spanish, who totally destroyed their culture. Being Europeans, the 
Spanish conquerors believed that the rituals of the Maya~Toltec people 
were the work of the devil. Therefore, they tore down their temples 
and burned their books . Many of the priests and chiefs were killed and 
with them died the knowledge of the people. 

Throughout the years, civilizations have been created and then 
destroyed because of conflicts between groups of peoples. There are 
many similarities between Maya culture and some American Indian cultures 



of today. 




HE MAYAS 



TEACHING 

UNIT 




UNIT II 



ThE HAYAS 



DIRECTIONS 



EXAMPLES AND FACTUAL INFORMATION 



SOURCES 



Locate the MdydB in Time and Space; 
establish the time period. 



Establish the geographical situation. 



Establish the Maya culture an an Indian 



culture. 



13 Show essential unity and similarity 
ot Indian cultures. 



f2) Differences of village life and 

4 , 

| city life separate the modern 

t . 

\ Indian from his own ancestors, as 

I ; . 1 _ ’ ’ 

! well as from the ancient Maya. 

^Explain that Indians have the same 
i potential for scientific achievement 

I as Other races, 

[Compare Maya achievements with those of 
other Indian tribes; e -g. , the Pleas; 
The calendar makes a good example. 

Ask students to bring to class any 
information they, have at home about 
Pima calendars. ' •" 
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The dates for the beginning and end of Maya 
Civilization should be given; what are they? 
However, the moat important fact to stress 
is that the Mayas built their civilisation 
upon the discoveries Of earlier peoples and 
cultures (l.e. f after the beginning of 
agriculture and the establishment of village 
life discussed in Unit X, Prehistory.) 

Yucatan’s jungle climate was uneulted for the 
development of agriculture. For this reason , 
the Maya agriculture developed from the 
agricultural discoveries spread from other 
people who lived In aemiarid climates. 

Basle aspects of Maya culture are similar to 
those of present Indian cultures: food and 

food preparation, mode of. dress, building 
techniques, games, ideas of property, time, 
history* and man's place in the Universe. 

Although Mayas may seem different from r n dinn 
groups in the United States, actually the 
two cultures are very similar# For example, 
a 19th Century Pima transported into an 
ancient Maya village would have felt more 
at home than in an English village of any 
period. 

Nineteenth Century Fisas, like the Mayas, 
lived in villages and provided for most 
of ‘ their own material needs. Today, the 
Pima, unlike his ancestors and the Mayas , 
often dwells in cities and Is .less self-1 
sustaining# , 

Example : The Mayas independently acquired 



Student Booklet , 



Prehistory, p.2. 



Map and pictures of 
Yucatan. Visual Teach= 
lng in Mexico , Sac a ton 



Library. 



Student Booklet — Unit 
II, the Mayss, p. 2, 



Slides 13, 14, 13, 16 , 
19, 20, 

I Xrfl nnparenc lea 8,9, 



Plaa and Fapago Indian 
Agriculture # p, 141-146 

[ Fapago Indians and Thei r 
Relatives, the Pima 
p.42 '■ . 



[ student Booklet Unit 
IX, the Mayas, p. 1, 



some very. difficult concepts : ■ writing ; the 
Invention of the zero; and a calendar/ 

Both thje Maya and the Pima calendars were 
based bn v lunar and solar cycles./ - The Fimas- 
; /however, divided the solar year into lunar 
months starting each year new , and noting *■ 
the . changing '-seasons pass .'/-. The Mayas/' •••;•;* , i. 
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DIRECTIONS 


SAMPLES AMD FACTUAL UfPORMATION 


SOURCES 


Comparing Maya achievements, (continued.) 


who considered the cycles more important 






than the seasons* baaed their calendar on 
continuous cycles covering hundreds of years 
from the past on Into the future. They 
observed the stars carefully* calculating 
past and future astronomical events. 




Cospare the Maya with the Pisa develop- 


The Mayas developed a writing system that 


Student Booklet Unit II 


P. 10* 11* 12. 


nipt of writing and keeping historic 


everyone could understand* which means it 


cal records. 


can be considered "true" writing. They 






used these symbols and signs to write books 






and keep historical records. Their history 






was recorded in stone stelae by carving 






dates end events primarily concerned with 






gods and rulers. Although only partly 


. • » - 




understood by modern archaeologists, they 






can still be read today. 




Ask students to bring to class any 


The Fimas used a writing system that only the’ 


^‘Student Booklet, Unit 11 




p 12 Slide 20 


information they can find at home 


writer could understand* which means it can 




about Fisa signs and methods of 


not be considered 'writing? In each village 




record-keeping. 


one man kept a record of the year 1 a happen- 






ings* carving Signs and symbols he made up 


Papago Indiana and Their 




himself on a piece of sahusro ribs. Only 


Relatives* the Pima* ' 




p'.Al* •• 




he could read them* bo when he died, the 






history ended. Some Pima records covered 






60 or 70 years of history* \ 




Compare the counting systems of Mayas 


Possibly * the early Plmas could count ; up Info 


Student Booklet. Unit 11 


and Plmas, pointing out how writing 


the hundreds * but when Spanish terms began . 


: rp>;m*^i 2 , - •- 




to be used, Pima terms became lost. ; They 


PanaRO Indians snd Their 


and science ;increase our capacity to 


Relatives, the Pima, 


observe and ] remember . 


did count at least up to ten, though* as the 




Ask atude. if they kbow the Pima 


Pima word for ten means ”sll the finger e" . 




words for different number a. . i ' 


Counting was,, tided primarily in; gambling and 






keeping - timet ' Since it wasaomecimesnecee- 






s ary to. use high numberslngambllng,Pimas 






exchanged kernels of com to count up into 


.; ... ’’ 




. the hundreds* Customarily* Pimaa would set 
r. ; a datefourdaysehead. When ItvnB necea- 


;■ '4;v : 
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aaty to extend ttiia time , they madenotchea ; : 
on a stick* or tied: bundles .of: amalL> sticks.: 
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y together dealghatingthe proper, t ime - Food 
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was not counted , : but measured by the basketful. 
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DIRECTIONS 


EXAMPLE AMD FACTUAL UfTOroiATICW 


SOURCES 


Comparing counting ays team, continued* 


While both Fimas and Mayas were concerned with 
precisely recording events, P iotas kept their 






records for only one year or on?* scene* nation . 
Mayas, however, wanted to - record ail of 






creation, past, present, and future. There- 
fore their system was more complex than the 






Fimas', enabling them to count to very high 
numbers and perform many mathematical 
operations. 




Unit Project: Make models of Hays 


Encourage the students to become familiar with 


Ail sources in the 


bibliography may be 


Temples , sculptures , pottery, or 


a type of artistic presentation very dif- 


used. Teacher may use 






any of her own ideas or 


fashions (cloches, jewelry, head 


ferent from the western style. If they 


delete the Unit Frojeet 




as she chooses , 


styles). 


observe the details carefully they will 






emerge with much Information about Maya 






customs. 






UNIT II — THE MAYAS 



Description to accompany transparencies : 



Tl. (Top) — Man with a blowgun. The Mayas used spears and clubs, but 
they also used the blow gun which they had borrowed from the 
people of South America* The man with the blow pipe is a common 



citizen. He is very simply dressed with a loin cloth around his 
waist. 



(Bottom) — Peasants bringing food to the priests. A Maya peasant 



produced more food than he and his family could use. This extra 
food was distributed to the priests and scholars. The priest 



sits on a platform and has the most ornate headdress. The helper 
of the priest counts the food in the basket. 

T2. Maya priest gives orders to warriors or hunters. The priest sits in 

the Temple; Note the steps leading up to the temple and the richly 
carved roof of the temple. The lines that come out of the mouth of 
the priest are words. The servant of the priest standing on the 
steps is the one who is actually speaking to the warriors . The 



warriors are armed with spears and spear^throwers .g; Note that 
everybody wears very elaborate heaLddresses . * ,*? ' 

T3. These are some of the symbols for months or days in the Maya calendars • 
T4. A more complicated way of writing a date was to depict the gods or 

events that characterized that period . of time; ; This figure shows 
two dates: 1) year, 7 reed - day, - seven reed (The "reed" is depicted 
at the top of; the picture and resembles an arrow; the "seven" is 




shown by the seven small circles ;) 2) days, 9 wind, : 1 reed 
the cave ••wihd f ';^ symbol" i.s shown and nine small circles; 



is below the ;Wjiid symbol. .) ; 





(inside . 
one feed 
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Transparency description (cont - ) 

T5, Some of the dates could become very complicated, almost like stories. 
Here there are three dates. Above, the Venus god is carrying 
the sky on his head. The time is the wet season, so it is depicted 
like a stream where birds are floating. Underneath the water ara 
stars shown like ribbons. 

!6. These are more dates. All these illustrations came from the few Maya 

books that are left. Note the headdresses of the people and the 

nose ring ornament. Also note how the numbers are again indicated 
by lines of dots. 

T7, This shows more dates. From these dates we can also learn about aspects 
of daily life. In the top part are shown altars. In the lower part 
we see a priest in a temple giving orders to two people weaving 
ponchos . 

T8, Here are two more dates. One she ars the eight heavens divided between 
night (moon) and day, (dark sun) . The offerings rise from the 
altar below where the fire is burning, and go up to heaven. On 

the right are two solar disks very similar to the way Aztecs 

~ ' ’ : *-7' 77" " 1 : r 

depicted the sun. * * 7 • ' .-''7 j 

T9 . This shows picture writing in Arizona . The circular design brings to 
mind the solar disks and the cycle of time of the Mayas, > 
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UNIT II — THE MAYAS 



Description to accompany slide presentation : 

1* Maya Pyramid — the typical Maya temple was built on a platform made 
of earth. Many steps led up to the temple, the roof of which was 
very ornately decorated with stone carvings, 

2 • Another Maya Pyramid, 

3. Maya palace made out of stone and very elaborately carved, 

4* Maya date from a stone stela. 

5. Stone masks carved out of stone probably of priests. Notice earrings 
and nose rings* 

6* An important person goes on a trip* * He is carried on the shoulders of 
his servants and followed warriors. The warriors are holding 
clubs, and wear loin cloths and earrings. 

7. Maya methods of carrying loads. 

8. The carved stone circle shows a man playing a ball game* He is hitting 

the ball with his hips. In this game it was forbidden to touch the 
ball with the hands or feet* All around the border is writing. 

9. Earliest Maya date carved on a jade pendant. 

10. Sun god of clay-,' . * ■ • 

11. Corn god carved in stone, with headdress resembling com tasselsV; 1 

12. Corn god. Corn was always depicted as a young s man., W r {\ y ' 

13. Man planting field with digging stick, ^ Note the loin cloth, the sandals 

S and the fancy hairdo * The second man is drinking out of a gourd. • 
In the background is the thick vegetation of the -jungle 

14. Pima agricultural tools ; 7 Note the digging stick j 
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Slide Description (cent.) 

15 - Woman grinding corn on a stone , baskets and pots. 

16. Pima women grinding com. The stone and the position are almost the 

same as the Maya. 

17. Maya house (modern). This is probably the same as in ancient times. 

Walls are made ef sticks and mud and covered with plaster. Roof 
of straw slopes sharply to shed off the water. 

18. Gold necklace. 

19. Circular designs on rocks found on Pima Reservation. 

20. Pima Keeper of the calendar record. The signs are carved on a piece 

of cactus rib. 
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SOURCES 



UNIT II - 

Castletter and Bell, Fima and Papago Indian Agriculture » University of 
New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 1942* 

Slides; Maya slides 1 through 20. 

Student Booklets Unit II 
Transparencies: T-l through T-9. 

Underhill, Ruth,. The Papago Indians and Their Relatives the Pimas , U. S. 

Department of Interior, B. I# A* Branch of Education. Washington, D.C. 
1941. \ 

Visual Teaching in Mexi co, Fideler Visual Teaching, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 




FEGPLE OF THE VALLEY OF MEXICO 



In the Central Valley of Mexico a large Indian population lived 



on the shores of Lake Texcoco* These Indians borrowed many ideas 
from the Mayas, such as writing and counting. ' In addition, they 
built irrigation systems surrounding the lake which caused large 



cities to develop. Soon these people had conquered many other tribes 
and were governing a large empire. This empire was later overcome, 
first by the Toltees , then by the Aztecs. Finally it was destroyed 



completely by the conquering Spaniards, led by Hernando Cortez 
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CORTEZ’S ROUTE 
(Figure 1) 
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Agriculture 

It was in central Mexico, long before these empires began that 
early Indians first learned to grow plants. In this semi-arid land 
several tribes of people lived for thousands of years in small groups 
and villages. Their farming methods became better and better so they 
had a variety of foods. Many different types of pottery were made 
for use in cooking these foods. About the time the Mayas built their 
first temples, the people in Central Mexico were becoming very skilled 
at agriculture. For this reason, they became rich enough so that their 
villages grew into cities. 




(Figure 2) 

In the Valley of Mexico, the rains came only at certain times 

i 

of the year. Some years had much more rain than others, but there 
was always the problem of finding enough water to grow the crops. In 
the middle of the Valley of Mexico, however, there was the huge lake 
called Texcoco. This lake was a source of wealth since it was surrounded 
by marshes with many birds and fish, providing a rich food supply. The 
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lake was also a good water source and tribes who had land close to the 
lake were better off than the people who lived farther away* Lake 



Texcoco had enough water to support many cities* The largest and most 
important of these cities in the Valley of Mexico was called Toot ihuacan * 
By the time of the Spanish conquerors, millions of people lived in 
cities around the lake. 



Man-made islets 
called "ehinampas 
supported several 
crop plantings 
per year for the 



Aztecs , 




(Figure 3) 



The Empire and the Emperor 

The system of government that developed in Mexico was first a 
"city-state" whiclf later became an "empire." In the city-state, ’ each 
tribe (or city) was independent. Cities came into conflict, however, 
and one would be conquered by another. After a time, one city ruled 
over the whole valley* This was the beginning of the Empire. The 

empire included people of different tribes , languages , and customs, 

m 



all ruled by one king or emperor,. In Mexico, this emperor directed 
the government, ruled over the tribal leaders, and headed the army. 

In exchange for government protection, the people worked for the 
emperor. In the same way, people today give part of the money they earn 
to the government in the form of taxes. 

Problems of governing became complex because the dry climate 
forced many people to live near the lake. Government, under these 

; i 

crowded conditions, became more organized than that of the Mayas * 

Besides the usual governing tasks, the lake cities had two important 
worries: 1) making the best use of its water; and 2) keeping other 

tribes away from the lake. The government controlled the water by 
having people build irrigation ditches. Then they regulated how much 
water each person could receive for his field. The government also 
formed armies to keep others away from the water and to conquer enemy 
cities nearby. 

The emperor lived in the most powerful city, and conquered cities 
sent him food as tributes* Once a year before the harvest, when food was 
scarce, the emperor distributed this food among the people of his city, 

A generous emperor gave away all the food. A stingy one kept as much 
as he could for himself and his court, (Figure 4) 
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Other Leaders 

The members of different tribes in the empire were not inde- 
pendent like the Mayas but lived together in cities. Each city was 
governed by a prince who, in turn, obeyed the emperor. The prince 
made all the decisions without consulting the people. The people had 
to obey their leaders, however, or they were killed or made slaves. 




Warriors 

(Figure 5.) 



Slaves 



City Life 

As the cities grew larger and there were no more small villages, 
life became more complex due to many people living close together. 

■i 

Around the year 300 AD, the most important city near Lalce Texcoco 

} 

was Teotihuacan. This and other cities in the valley had beautiful 

If 

plaza m in the center. Around the plazas were temples of the gods, and 
palaces of the leaders. These palaces and temples were made out off 
stone or of adobe that had been plastered and painted all over. The 
coimnon people lived in simple adobe houses which were arranged along 
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streets. These people helped build the palaces for the leaders by con- 
tributing a certain amount of their labor to building- (Figure 6) In 
return s before harvest- time when food was scarce, the emperor would 
distribute to the people the food from the conquered cities. 




Toltec Temple (Figure 6) 
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F r iml t ive Tr ib e s 

In the mountains around the Valley of Mexico and to the North 
lived many tribes, who did not make as miich progress in agriculture 
and lived a more "wandering” way of life. They had little water and, 
therefore, could not farm* They lived the same way their ancestors 
had always lived — - by hunting , and gathering the seeds of mesquite, 
cactus and yucca. Also they often raided their wealthier neighbors. 
One of these Northern tribes suddenly moved down to the Valley of 
Mexico and conquered the cities by the lake. The people of this tribe 
called themselves the ' ! Ch i chime cs" which means "The People of the Dog 
Lineage," Their legendary leader was named Quetgalcoatl which means 
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th© plumed serpent. Qust zsc oatl was a warrior end a medicine man# 
Later when he grew eld, other, medicine men became jealous and tricked 
him into getting drunk# Then they killed him. 

The u Dog n people were very good fighters but they had one important 
advantage over the lake-dwellers. Where the People of the Valley of 
Mexico knew only the spear and apear-thrower , 
as did the Mayas, the primitive tribes used the 
bow and arrow as well as shields# (Figure 7) 

With the help 
M chlchimecs ,, c 
destroyed the 
Teotihuacan* 
however, soon 
their wandering 
and learned to 
like the people 
they had conquered 



(Figure 7) 
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They built their own city by the lake and called it Tula., They became 
rulers of all the other people in the Valley. 
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Toltecs \ 

The "Chiehimees" , after settling in the Valley around the year 
900 AD 5 made many cultural advances# They adopted the calendar and 
built their own temples and palaces- They also brought their gods and 
their religion into the Valley of Mexico where they became mixed with 
earlier beliefs. They began writing their own history, and at this 
time they changed their name to Toltec • Soon the word 
"Toltec" took on the meaning of "civilised people. 1 / 

The Toltec language belongs to a large group of 
languages called "Uto-Aztecan. " All the languages 
in this group have something in common. Fima* 

Hop! $ Ute and Aztec are languages that belong to 
this "Uto-Aztecan" group. 

During the next 300 years the Toltecs 
sent their armies of soldiers and their 
traders all over the Indian world. (Fig. 8 ) 

They conquered the Maya cities and sent ^ 
traders all the way to Arizona where 
they influenced the Hohokams. The 
Toltees also conquered the Mayas and 
learned the Maya ideas about time . 

These ideas included the belief that 
time went in cycles and that there 
were many different destructions 63 

(Figure 8 ) 

- Toltec Soldier 
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of the world. At the end of any time cycle , particularly the 52-year 
cycle , all the fires were put out and there was a period of mourning for 
two days . During this period, people were afraid that the time for world 
destruction had come, and that the sun might not come up the next day. 

At this time human sacrifices were made to the gods to feed them and to 



renew their power and also to insure that the sun would rise the next 
morning. Usually the people who were sacrificed were war prisoners. 



Sacrifices were made by the priests. 




***** cam#** 



ERIC tgure 9) 
Toltec Design 



The Toltecs believed in a heaven where all people 
would go if they lived a good life and served their city. 
They also believed that all warriors who died in battle 
went straight to heaven as well as all women who died in 
childbirth. Heaven, to the Toltecs, was a beautiful 
garden where people just walked and sang the whole day. 

This idea may have been based on the admiration of the 
people for the gardens of the priests. These gardens were 
beautiful places with little rivers, many fruit trees and 
exotic birds that had been brought from distant lands by 
traders. 

Another aspect of Toltec religion was the ball game 
which was played on large ball courts „ These games , 
played with a rubber ball, were partly religious and when 
one city played against another, many rituals and ceremonies 
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were involved. Sometimes two cities would play a game of ball instead 
of engaging in a battle. The loser of the game would then lose their 
lands, or perhaps become slaves to the winner, (Figure 10) 







Toltec Ball Game 
(Figure 10) 



During the time of the Toltees, the Hohokams were influenced by 
wandering Toltec traders. The big Hohokam city of Snake town was built 
during this period. The Hohokams also had a large ball court at 
Snaketown, and knew of the beliefs of the Toltees. Since they did not 
leave a written history like the Toltees, however, we cannot be sure 
of Hohokam beliefs. We do know that copper balls and gold ornaments 
found at Hohokam ruins must have come from Toltec traders. 
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Aztecs 



In the thirteenth century AD another primitive tribe came into the 
valley and conquered the cities by the lake including Tula, the Toltec 
city. These people, called Aztecs, had left their tribal homelands some- 
where in the mountains of Northern Mexico because their god had told them to 
leave. The god had 
told the Aztecs to 
wander until an eagL^ 
appeared to them. 

The eagle would be 
sitting on top of a 
cactus in the middle 
of waters devouring 
a snake, (Fig, 11) 

The Aztecs followed 
the command of their 
god. When they came 
to the Valley of 
Mexico they were de— * 
spised and chased aw^y 
by the other tribes 
there because they 




(Figure 11) 
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were wild and the people of the Valley were civilized* They finally found 
an island in the middle of the lake where nobody else wanted to live. There 
on the island an eagle appeared to the Aztecs and sat on a cactus, just as 
the god had predicted. The year was 1325. 

The Aztecs remained on the island but the people of the cities still 
despised them. Little by little, however, the Aztecs started to build their 
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own city on the island, and they set out to conquer the other people all 
around the lake. By the year 1428 they had conquered all of the cities 
and had become the rulers of the empire. All other people had to pay 
taxes and tributes to them. The little city of the Aztecs called Tenochitlan 
became very rich and big. It was connected to the mainland by several 
bridges called causeways. 



The Aztecs were very fierce warriors who killed their war prisoners 
as a sacrifice to their gods. They asked heavy tributes from the people 
they conquered. This included all kinds of food, clothing and precious 
stones. Since the city of the Aztecs was built on a small island, there was 
not much room for farming. The tributes were partly used to feed the people 
as well as the army. Other tributes were used to decorate and enrich the 

palaces of the Emperor and the priests, as well as temples of the gods. 

ii 

Because of these- tributes all the other cities hated and feared the Aztecs, 
(Figure 12). 
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Aztec Dally Life 

The clothing of the Aztecs was quite simple, 
with some differences between the "comtnorf' people 
and the "upper class" people. The men wore a cotton 
cloak that was rectangular and tied over the right 
shoulder or at the chest, (Figure .14). Cloaks were 
usually painted with very bright colors, and were 
woven from cotton brought in by traders from tropi- 
cal lands. Under the cloak the men wore a simple 
apron of cloth. The women wore a plain white 
shirt , although "upper class 11 women also wore a 
blouse, (Figure 13), Both men and women went 
barefooted, though the "upper classes" sometimes wore sandals. These sandals 
were of many different varieties. Some were made with precious stones, some 
from the skins of wild animals like the jaguar, and some from feathers of 
tropical birds. 

Cleanliness was considered a virtue and children were taught to bathe in 
the lake, to wash and clean their mouth daily, and to keep their clothes 
clean. Children were also cautioned against using paint and makeup to look 

beautiful. But the girls liked to paint themselves just 
the same, and used mirrors made of obsidian whenever they 
were available. Jewels and headdresses were also worn and 
many were very elaborate. But they were regulated according 
to the importance of the person, just as among the Mayas. 

Aztec homes were made of adobe walls with 
straw roofs and walls whitewashed with lime. The 



(Figure 14) 
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(Figure 13) 
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floors were of dirt, Beds were straw mats placed on a low platform and 
were used during the day as a seat. Family clothes and jewelry were kept 
in large baskets with lids. The Aztecs had no fear of theft because 
stealing was practically unknown among them. In the center of the house 
a wood-burning fireplace, built with three stones, provided heat. In 
the palaces where there were many rooms, the coals from the fire were 
put in shallow pans called braziers * and used to warm up places away 
from the fire. 

The Spanish Conquest 

In the year 1519 the Spanish landed in Mexico (Fig, 15). Their leader, 
Hernando Cortez, had with him armed soldiers and horses. For the people of 
the Valley of Mexico this year was an important one because it was the end of 
a 52-year cycle and the priests had predicted that many misfortunes would 
occur. The horses of the Spaniards frightened the Indians who had not been 
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accustomed to such big animals. The firearms of the soldiers were also a 
new weapon and could hit at a longer distance than bows and arrows* The 
Spaniards also brought with them many sicknesses including smallpox* This 
sickness had not existed in America before and it killed many Indians* more 
than were killed In battle. 

The Spaniards were helped by the fact that the Aztecs had been such 
cruel masters that other tribes did not feel like cooperating in a common 
defense* All these reasons contributed to the speed with which the Spaniards 
stormed the gates of the great city of the Aztecs, Tenoehitlan. They 
captured the Emperor Montezuma and put him to death. The Spaniards destroyed 



all the temples and the statues of the gods, melted all the gold ornaments, 
and sent the gold to the King of Spain* 
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On the spot where the highest pyramid of the Aztecs stood was built a 
large church, the Church of the Virgin of Guadalupe, This saint later became 
the Patron Saint of Mexico, Mexico city, now the capital of Mexico, is built 
on the same spot where the ancient capital of the Aztecs, Tenochitlan, once 
stood . 



The Spaniards were very impressed with the splendor and civilization 
of the Indians of Mexico, They compared the wealth of the Aztec Emperor to 
the wealth of the King of 
Spain. Yet one of the 
purposes of the Spaniards 
was to spread the Christian 
religion. For this reason 
they destroyed all the books 
and temples of the Indians 
so that they would forget 
their past and be more 
ready to accept the new 
ways. Only a few of the 
books were left and from 
these few it is possible to 
learn some things about 
the Indian way of life 
before the Spaniards came. 
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©sagetiOHs 


EXiWLES Am FACTUAL DTFORHATIOM 


somtES 


Compare the geographical features and 


The Valley of Mexico is a aieai-arld land 


Visual Teach ins;: Hexlco. 
plate 4. 


c If mate of the Mayas arid the Indians 


surrounded by mountains* Lake Texcoco, in 


Student Booklet, i v 


of the Valley of Mexico . 


the center of the valley, supports a very 


! 

CcnPp.frfg- the people living in these 
area**. 

Oiscuea cultural pits! larities. 


fertile area*. There is much climate variety 

Yucatan is a Jungle with consistent rainfall, 
heavy venation, and little climate 
contrast. 

. 

The Valley of Mexico supported b*rv different 
tribes of people, with different languages 
isad cti'StoEs. 

fttKcataSn contained essentially Due tribe, thn 
Mayaa , who were spread out etveir a large 
Ispd area. 

Both groups ©f Indians developed an agrlcul- 
tore baaed on corn, beans and squash, Both 
developed a calendar and a system of writing. 




i 

f 

Compare cultural development from 0 to 


They emphasized living in harmony with 
nature as opposed to the European stress on 
control of nature. 

During this time period the following events 




300 A*D*. in Yucatan, the Valley of 
Mexico, and Arizona, This vein a 
period of prosperity and cultural 
advance all over Central Mexico 


occurred at about the same time: 

1) First big cities (Teatihuacan) In the 
Valley of Mexico. 

2) Beginning of the Mays civilization. 




and Worth America, 

fc 

i 


3) In Arizona the first large Kohokam 
villages were established in the South, 
and the first pueblo villages in the 
March * 

4) In Eastern United States , large agri- 


Indians cf th# Americas, 
p. Sailius, pp. 34,35* 




cultural villages were established. 


Discuss this period of prosperity and 


There are many reasons possible for this 




why it was so widespread* f 


widespread prosperity «md cultural advance. 


v '"'f . 




Civilization is contagious and when some 


The American Heritage 




advances srs made in one area, people will 


Book of Indians,, p.11 1. 




learn and adopt them. It is certain that 






ths Mayas influenced the Valley of Mexico 






and the Valley of Mexico influenced the 


i-i-: L \ f 




Rohokam. Since these advances were rapid. 






however * there could have been other f acton 






involved- 











UNIT SU. 



People of the Valley of Mexico * f 



DIRECTIONS 



Explain the important Events that 



characterized the following tiaie 
periods : 

1) 300 to 800 A.0, 



2} 800 Eo 1300 A.D. 



3) 1300, to 1519* A . B « 



i 






Compare the pwfer shifts during thill# 
tiffie period with such pewar changes 
chat occurred in the western world., 



Ask students their ideas about the 



necessity of changes in rule, or 
power, lo it Important for a 
culture to have new ideas * and 
new people? 
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EXAMPLES AHT FACTUAL IKFOKMATION 



This was the time period of the establishment 
of Independent cities, Teotihuacan repre^ 
sen ted Che most important and perhaps the 
most influential of these* 

The Tolter. Invasion ended the independence 
of the cities and began the expansion of 
their newly formed empire. 

The rise of the Aztecs in 1300 marks the 
beginning of the third period. The 
Ajttcr.fi tightened' the control of the 
Emperor over the Empire and improved 
its organization. 



In the Vest, power moved from Egypt to Hesopo— 
tania to Greece and Howe, and finally to 
France and. England. In Europe , however, 
the center of power moved from place-to- 
place as well as from people- to-people* 

In Mexico f/ the people changed but the place 
remained the same. The Maya culture was 
o.5i exception to this shift since Ehey 
maintained an uninterrupted tradition of 
cultural continuity. 



This necessity of this turnover is often 
expressed in myths * through the idea of 
subsequent creation. It also has been 
expressed in the Idea of a culture hero 
who becomes disgusted with his people 
and brings in a new tribe to conquer 
them. 



SOWlCES 



The American Heritage 
Book of Indians , p.61* 



The Epic of Han , p. 218 



S tudent Booklet * p. 5 , 
The American. He r 1 1 age 



Book of Indians , p.62 t 6J 



The Epic of Han , p. 220, 



The Arne r i can Merits ge 



Book of Indiana , p. 72^91 



Maya student booklet , 



P *14. 



The American Heritage 



Book _of .Indians . p.63. 
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DIRECTIONS 


IDCaKPLES AMD FACTUAL INFORMATION 


SOURCES 




DiigusB control of water aa one 


In the Valley of Mexico tribes who had 






gxagpie of problems of govern- 


access to, or controlled, natural 


Student Booklet, p#4* 




fuent (which includes eventual 


resources (mainly water) were wealthy# 






hostilities and possibly war.) 


Tribes without this advantage were 








poorer, lived sort a wandering way of 








life, and often attacked and raided the 








wealthier tribes. 






Compare the case of the Fimas’ 


Along the Oils river in Arizona, the Pimas 


Transparency fi# 




relationship CO the Apaches, find 


controlled the water, irrigated fields* 


A Pima Remembers , pp, 
45-48. 




their relationship to the Papagos. 


and maintained a good food supply. Apaches 






1) Apaches represented a tribe with 


living in the mountains with no water and 






a cultural difference from the 


poor agricultural opportunities, often 






controlling tribe, the Fimas# 


raided the Pimaa , who were wealthier- The 






2) Papagoe represent a tribe with 


Apaches and the Pi mn were extremely 


The Papago Indians and 




Their Relatives the 




a culture similar to the Fimas. 


different culturally. 


Fimas# p# 14. 






In the case of th# Papagos, another tribe 








poorer than the Fimas but also living in 
close proximity, there were no raids or 
hostility# The Papagos, similar in 
culture to the Fimas, worked in the fields 
for the Fimas in exchange for food# 

Because they were related to Fimas through 
marriage, language and customs, they 
cooperated with them rather than fighting 
with them. 






3) Cultural differences can result 


A fourth tribe, the Maricopa, was also an 


A Pima Remember PP* 
22-25 . 




in cooperation if two peoples 


agricultural tribe that lived near the Fimai 






have a common advantage in 


on the Gila. They spoke a different langu- 






being allied. 


age and had different customs from the 








Fimas# Still, Fimas and Haricopas were 








allied against the sore primitive tribes. 








mainly Apaches, but Also the Mohaves and 




. 




Yavapai. In this 'case, the common 








advantage of cooperation between established 








Villages fighting off raiding nomads , was 








important - 
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DIRECTIONS 


EXAMPLES AND FACTUAL INFORMATION 


Establish the common origin of language 


This common language source resulted in 


of the ttO'Aiiecan tribes {which 


similar cultures being developed by 


Includes the Pleas) as beginning in 


all tribes in the Ufo-Aitecsn group. 


New Mexico, 


Other factors influencing the formation 
of these similar cultures were; similarl— 
ties of climate and actual historical 
connection . 


Suggest a hypothetical problem for the 


Different situations eould have brought about 


students to discuss. What would have 


different results, 1) The Pimag might 


happened if the Pimss had two unfriend’ 


have attacked and conquered the Maricopas 


ly tribes , Maricopa and Apache, both 


since they lived in villages. In this 


wanting the water supply? 


case, the combined forces of the Plmas 
and conquered Maricopas could easily 
hold off the Apaches, though they still 
could not conquer them because they had 
no villages to conquer, but lived a 




nomadic life. 

2) If, an the other hand, a large group 
of Apaches attacked the Plmas at the same 
time the Maricopas decided to attack, the 
Plmas , with enemies on two aides, might 
easily be conquered. 


Compare this hypothetical problem with 


Many different tribes controlled the important § 


the situation in the Valley of 


water source in the central valley of 


Mexico, 


Mexico during different stages of develop- P 

A 

tnent. The Importance of the resource was 1 

the reason for each succeeding force to A 

H 




B 

take over the area. In each case the tribe e 
to control the water resource vsa the tribe 




that was able to develop a better civili- 
zation* ■' 


Discuss how control ever natural 


Someone must act as spokesman for the tribe to 


resources brings out the necessity 


deal with other, tribes, or to lead the 


for leaders. Leaders, in addition. 


defense or offense in battle, A govern®* 


need an organization or government. 


sent organization is needed to back up the 




V. decisions of the leaders. In all societies, 




the government becomes the spokesman for 




the people; : y 


Discuss how leaders can be sure that 


The importance of how leaders are chosen., .by 


they represent the will of the people? 


the people.,, and how elected, becomes 




obvious,. V . .V' \ .r 



SOURCES 



Student Booklet , p . 4 



Pima and Papago Indian 



Agriculture , pp, 158- 



161, 



American Heritage 



Book of Indians , pg, 111, 
column 2 * 
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DIRECTIONS 



EXAMPLES AND FACTUAL INFORMATION 



SOURCES 



Explain irrigation as an example of eon- 
trolling or exploiting natural 
resources . 



D iseusg the problems Involved in 

constructing an irrigation system. 



Discuss the problems involved in 

administering the irrigation 
benefits* find the maintenance. 



| Explain some probable Important results jj 
of controlling natural resources. 

1) Brings about an increase of 
'efficient distribution and* there- 
fore, increased production. 

2) Brings about an increase of con- 
flict between controlling parties. 
(Efficiency is often obtained at the 
expense of justice.) 



Irrigation increases water availability to 
more people. In effect* it increases 
the area of agricultural production* 
which in turn increases food production. 

Construction of an Irrigation system 
requires an organization* many people 
and much work. A leader is needed to 
decide the most suitable place to select* 
how fast the water should flow and where 
the ditch should be dug. 

1) Canals eanriot tun up hill. 

2) Canals cannot be dug through rocky soil. 

3) Current cannot be too swift of It will 
erode banks. 

4) Current cannot be too slow or the canal 
will silt in. 

Some leader must decide how much water each 
person is entitled to and how the canals 
will be maintained during future years. It 

becomes neeessaryy- therefore* to choose 
leaders who will distribute the water 
fairly. (Importance ©f good government can 
be stressed.) 

Irrigation in our own valley has greatly 
increased agricultural production* 

Conflicts between controlling parties, Anglos 
and Indians* also occurred in the Salt Rivet 
Valley, with the result that the original 
Pima way of life was almost completely 
destroyed. 

Point out what thi* various ’’utilities" are,* 
electricity* wafer* sewers* telephones, etc 
Utilities need an organization to produce 
. and distribute. Need for utilities arises 
when people live together in large groups 
and can no longer provide for their needs 
Individually. 
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UNIT III — PEOPLE OF THE VALLEY OF MEXICO 



Descriptions of Slides t 

Pottery figurines found in early farming villages in Central Mexico, 
This was before the beginning of the great cities. 

Toltec invaders, also called the "dog— people" became the rulers of 
the lake cities and the Valley of Mexico. 

Toltec Statue, The Toltecs became civilized very quickly and learned 
to make temples and sculptured figures. 

The Toltecs remembered and wrote down their own history. It was 
written in books that looked like the one in this picture. 

Map of traders' routes, roads, mountains and forests. The Toltec 
traders went to very distant places, some of them probably reaching 
as far as Arizona. 

Feathered Serpent, This was one of the gods of the Toltecs and 
represented one of their cultural heroes, Quetzalcoatl , (the feathered 
serpent). This god was supposed to have been an actual leader 
of the Toltecs. 

The eagle and jaguar were also worshipped by the People of the Valley 
of Mexico. Later on the Aztecs had certain "orddrs" of warriors 
dedicated to the jaguar and the eagle. 

A map of the city of the Aztecs on the island in the lake. ^ The square 
the temples and, palaces is in the middle; the houses, are all around 
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10* Some of the Temples in the main square of the city* 

11. A battle scene. 

12. Example of a typical shield. 

13. A list in one of the Aztec books of the tributes, (or taxes), that 
one of the conquered cities had to pay. This included food, clothing 
and ornaments. The examples shown include an eagle warrior dress, 

a shield, and blankets. 

14. Picture writing of the Aztecs. 

15. Pottery figurine from the Valley of Mexico. Examples shown are the 
everyday clothing of the people* 

16. Aztec stone mask, probably of a priest or ruler. 

17. Another Aztec stone mask. 




UNIT III - PEOPLE OF THE VALLEY OF MEXICO 



Descriptions of Transparencies t 

1. Houses and roofs from the Aztec Period as illustrated in an Aztec 
manuscript. The sharply sloped roof was made out of straw; the 
wall of sticks covered with mud. In the building with "eared" 
roofs, the roofs were made by laying rows of corn husks. The 
house construction was quite similar to that of the Mayas. 



2 * 



3 , 




Shows the products of Aztec artifacts: these artifacts were very 

skillfully developed and specialized, each one producing a specific 
product, 

a) A horn made out of a conch shell, 

b) Spindle worls used in spinning cotton. 

c) Spears and a throwing stick. 



d) A necklace of shell. 



e) Wooden throne, 

f) A merchant carrying his wares on his head and his back with a 

■ ‘ f ; . ■ 

"thump line"; a method of load-carrying similar to the Mayas 



and the Pimas of Arizona. 

Left side: Illustration of an Aztec wedding. Bride and groom sit on 

a mat in an enclosed room, (Note that mats are used as an all-purpose 
furniture: beds; chairs; tables.) The wedding is symbolized by tying 

together the cloaks . 

Right side : Aztec cloaks with decorations. Cloaks, like mats, were 
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useful in many different ways! as blankets at night; as clothing 
during the day; as symbols of unity during a wedding- They were 
elaborately decorated , 

4. Above: Grinding corn on a stone met ate* 

Making fire with a !, f iredrill" ; a method used by other Indian 
tribes including the Pimas. 

Catching fish, a very important activity in the cities around 
the lake . 

Below: A ball game: the square-shaped enclosure represents the ball 

court. The two round shapes are the stone rings through 
which the ball has to pass in order to score a goal. The 
figures on each side are gods who preside over the game. 

The figure in the middle of the court is a sacrifice. 

Ball games were also played by the Mayas and the Piinas . 

5. Classes of people in Mexican society. There are two classes of warriors: 
1) regular soldiers; 2) warriors that belonged to special orders. These 
orders were called the "eagle" and the "jaguar 11 . Each order wore 
special costumes. There were two classes of leaders, small local 
leaders, and princes and rulers of cities. The more important the 
ruler, the jigger and fancier the headress decoration. Symbols next 

to their heads indicated the cities which they represented, 

6. Circular stone calendar of the Aztecs, 

7. Language map of Northwest Mexico and the United States .This shows 
that the Pimas and Aztecs and Toltecs were linguistically related; 
they all belonged to a language family called Uto-Asstecan. This 
language ; family includes Indian tribes all the way from the Ute 
tribes in Nevada to the Indians of the Valley of Mexico • The different 
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languages within this large language family share words and grammar; 
some languages are more similar to one another than others, 

8, Language families and how they work- This shows how two langauges in 
the same language family are more similar to each other than languages 
from different language families. 

9 , Arizona, shows the relationship of the Pimas to the Apaches, Maricopas 
and Papagos. 

10, Shows how irrigation increases the productivity of arid lands. 
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THE HOHOKAM 

Indians have lived in Southwestern United States from the 
earliest times. In this region, Indians developed a way of life that 
was, in part, special and different, yet somewhat similar to the ways of 
the Mayas and the Aztecs. Early Arizona was much different from the way 
it is today. It was a region with much grass and more rain than is now 
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During this period, from around 4,000 B.C, , the life of Arizona 
Indians was enriched by the cultivation of food plants, corn , squash 
and beans. As the cultivation of these plants spread throughout the 
Southwest, Indian life became more settled. Permanent homes appeared on 
the flat land where the soil was thick and good for growing plants. 

People had more material possessions such as baskets, pottery, grinding 
stones, nets for carrying and catching animals, mats for sleeping, stone 
pipes for smoking, and beads for decoration. 

This period is called the basket-maker period because baskets of 
all sizes were found in caves, (Figure 2). For weapons the B asketmakers 
had bows and arrows, spears and spear throwers, and clubs * It seems that 
the basketmaker Indians were moving toward a more elaborate way of life , 

They had more food and were spending more time making beautiful things. 

There are two famous caves where remains of these people have been 
found. One is Bat Cave in New Mexico; the other is Vent ana cave in southern 
Arizona on the Papago Reservation, From the remains that are found in 
these caves it can be seen how the people f s way of life changed little by 
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little. Kernels of corn were found In Bat Cave which were not wild corn. 
It was corn that had been domesticated around 4,000 B,C. , but it was 
still very small and was similar to pop corn. From examples such as 
this much can be learned about Indian history. 

The Hohokam 

There are many different theories as to the origin and relationships 
of most Indian tribes in the United States, Some of the Southwestern 
tribes however, seem to have descended primarily from two groups: 1) 
the Anasazl in Northern Arizona, ancestors of most pueblo cultures; and 
2) the Hohokam in Central and Southern Arizona. From the early Hohokam 
("those who have gone"), we have many legends, much evidence of their 
pottery (Figure 3) and their skill in irrigation, but few actual facts 
as to their origin or their fate. It is fairly certain that the Pima 
and the Papago of today are descendants of either the Hohokams themselves. 
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or of Indians who moved into the Hohokara land and mingled with or conquered 
them. 

Some of the history of the Hohokams is available to us through 
excavations of their villages. They were a people of many talents, being 
skilled artists and excellent farmers. But they were perhaps most noted 
for a social organization that maintained a peaceful society without an 
obvious ruling class (Figure 4). By a good organization of cooperative 
living, they were able to create great works of engineering. 

The Hohokam culture is generally divided into periods, identified 
by their creative work that has remained, particularly the pottery. 

These excavated ruins also show the living habits of these early people. 

The first period is called the "Pioneer" period, representing about five 
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or six hundred years, which is represented by Snake town, Arizona. The 



Second period is called "Colonial" period, which, in addition to Snake- 
town, was represented by two other excavated areas, one near Roosevelt 
Lake and another east of Casa Grande. The next period, called the 
"Sedentary" period, represented the highest peak of Hohokam artistic and 



social development. This peak was followed by the "Classic period, 
during which time the Hohokams were joined by the Salado people who 
aere pueblo people. There seemed to be little exchange of culture 



between the two, yet they lived in close relationship, peacefully. 



The Hohokams may have been the first people to grow cotton. Their 

land was ideal for cotton, since 



the weather was warm and there 




was an abundant water source. 

The first villages of the Hohokams, 
therefore, were found by the rivers 
Only broken pieces of pottery and 
stone remain of these villages, yet 
one can tell that many families 
lived there together. The families 
worked together, and learned to 
bring the water from the river to 
their fields by making canals. (Fig 
5). Like the people of the Valley 
of Mexico, the Hohokams were able 
to get better use of the water 
through a canal and irrigation 
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system. By the year 700 A, D. the canal system of the Hehekam was very 
large. Many fields were irrigated and the people became wealthy. Some 
of these people lived in small villages, others in the town called 
Snaketown. 



Snaketown (Colonial Period - Sedentary) 

Snaketown was one of the earliest of the large Hehokam communities , 
The town was surrounded by fields, irrigated by river water through a 
canal system. The people lived here all year around, which meant that 
they were able to grow enough food during the growing season to last the 
whole village throughout the year. 

In Snaketown many relies were found similar to 



those of the People of the Valley of Mexico. Some 



pottery figurines were similar to those made by 
t.h& earlier Mexican Indians. (Figure 6). 

Some of the pottery was decorated 
with snakes and birds 
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cultural ideas between Snaketown and the Indians from the Valley of Mexico. 
The Hohokams had copper bells that were tied around their feet as rattles 



when dancing. These probably came from Mexico since the Hohokams did not 
make such items . The mirror was another item that appears to have come 
from Mexico. These mirrors were decorated on the back with stones and were 
used by Hohokam women. 

Houses at Snaketown were made of sticks and mud, and there were no 
large ornate homes for leaders. Chiefs and priests, among the Hohokams, 



lived in the same kind of houses as the rest of the people, though the 
gods may have had special houses. Mounds of dirt that were uncovered may 
possibly have been the bases for temples or pyramids. Ball courses at 
Snaketown also showed a great similarity to those of the Poeple of the 
Valley of Mexico. The ball court at Snaketown was large, and was 

great deal. (Figure 7) 
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The most original artistic work of the Hohokams was their decoration 
of shells. The designs were made on the shell with a juice fermented from 
the fruit of the giant cactus. The juice contained so much acid that it 
burned the shell so that the design showed indented against the white of the 
shell (Figure 8) , This cactus juice was similar to the wine-like drink 
that was made and used by the Hohokams. Shells were brought from the 
Gulf of California, The Hohokams as well as later Indian tribes from 
Arizona made the long trek to the Gulf for ocean 
salt. 

Casa Grand e (Classic Period) 

Around the year 1300 or 1400 A.D. 
a new people came into the valley of 
the Gila river. The Hohokams had 
always lived in small houses, but 
these new people, the Salados , possibly 
assisted in building the enormous Casa 
Grande, which still stands today, Casa 
Grande was a four story building. It had 
eleven rooms and was built of adobe, 

(Figure 8) 

Surrounding the entire structure was a high wall, probably for protection 
against the enemy. Floors of the Casa Grande were made of logs that had 
been floated down the river for many miles. They were not made of local 

mesqulte, but of juniper, pine and oak. There were also two ball courts 

. :■ : i 

• ■ - ■ i 

at Casa Grande and a large compound with some old style Hohokam-type houses, | 

• ; ; , . : ■ . ' ■ I 

. - . * . i • . . ' . - \ ; 

92 ' - , 
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The Casa Grande structure is a good example of how old and new 
Ideas can exist side by side* The area was rather like a small city, 
where there were many small houses and buildings for small families 
surrounding one large structure in the center of the town* The people 
kept the old style buildings for some family homes, yet were able to 
organize a complex four-story building, the Casa Grande, 

It is possible that Casa Grande was used as an astronomical observatory. 
This has been assumed because of some of the non-functional features of 
the building itself. For example, there was a hole in one of the walls 
of the Casa Grande and another hole in the wall on the other side. At the 
time of the spring equinox on March 21, the sun shines through one hole 
and out the other as in a solar observatory, thus marking the time that 
day and night are of equal lengths. (Figure 9) (The same phenomen occurs 
during the autumnal equinox,) It is known that the Indians began their planting 
season at this time, knowing the days would continue to grow longer. It 
has been guessed, therefore, that the purpose of the holes was to observe 
the movement of the earth, and that the people of Casa Grande (like the 
Mayas and the Aztecs) , were 
good astronomers. It is 
impossible to say 
for sure because 
they left 
no writing* 



Uppermost room of 
Casa Grande ruins 
(Figure 9) 
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The Early Pimas 

Today in the Gila Valley, Indian people live on lands formerly 
inhabited by the Hohokam. These are the Pimas, The Fimas call themselves 
O'odham, the people. They have a tribal history just as the Mayas and the 
People of the Valley of Mexico have. Pima history, however, was not written; 
it was told by the old people to the young people and remembered in this 
way. This tribal history talks about the Hohokams and their cities and 
villages which the Fimas called "waa-ki", meaning "ancient house." (Fig. 10) 




who were called O’odham. These were the 

Pimas (river people), the Papagos (desert people) and the Sobaipuris , 
This latter group lived on the Santa Crus and the San Pedro River. 



94 
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They had many fights with Apache raiders and finally became absorbed into 
the other two groups, Fimas and Papagos have retained their identity 
until today. The early Pimas shared many things in common with the 
Hohokam. They lived in the same land, probably ate the same type of 
foodj and used the same canals to water their fields. Many Pima fields 
are still in places where the early Hohokam fields had been. 

Pima Government 

Little is known about the government of the Hohokams who preceded 
the Pimas or how much influence they might have exerted on the early Pima 
tribes. Unlike the Mayas and the People of the Valley of Mexico, however, 
the early Pimas were the only truly democratic tribe in method of govern^ 
ment. The Pimas held council meetings where all the old men of the village 



got together and talked freely about the things that concerned them* All 
had to agree before a decision was made. There Were one or two men who 
were "set above the others 5 " these were men who were fair and wise. These 
men would start the fire in the evening and call the people to the meeting. 



(Figure 11). Meetings took place around the fire and as they talked, the 
people smoked tobacco. For this reason the same word was used for "meeting" 
and "smoking. 1 In this 
democratic situation, the 
leaders were not "chiefs." 




(Figure 11) 
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Their power was based on their moral authority and the respect in which 
they were held by other men* They had no power to make decisions alone, 
and no police to enforce any decisions* When the Spanish came, thev 
called these people governors or chiefs and assumed they had more power 
than they had, since the Spanish were used to an "empire 1 * government* 

A few other men within the Pima group were set apart from the others* 
These were the medicine men who had special powers concerning the weather 
and sickness. These powers were supposed to be used only to help the people, 
however, and not to gain power or to order people to do particular things* 

A Pima who was a very good warrior was also considered to be somewhat set 
apart, and he would be the one to lead a war party or to make speeches 
before starting out on a war campaign* During times when the Apaches 
were raiding a great deal, many small villages grouped together for pro^ 
tection . In this way the warriors could keep a watch for enemies and 
the rest of the men could grow and harvest the food. Thus, the original 
reason for the Pimas to group into larger villages was the need for 
protection against the enemy. 
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In matters of government, therefore. It is notable that the Pima 
leaders differed greatly from the leaders of the Mexican tribes. The 
Pima leaders were chosen and respected for their skill and learning in 
the areas of war or counseling. They did not have power over others 
without full agreement. Mexican leaders were set up as leaders to be 
obeyed on fear of punishment or death. 



Pima Ceremonies 

Pima ceremonies show some similarity to the ceremonies of the 



Mayas and the People of the Valley of Mexico. The Pimas did not make 
human sacrifices to the gods, however, nor did they build temples or 
pyramids. Yet some similarity existed because the ceremonies were 



related to the powers of the earth. Rain for crops was important to 
all Indians as well as a plentiful supply of game. Ceremonies involving 
such things as crops and rain took place in most Indian cultures. The 
rain dance in August was one noted ceremony among the Pimas. 

Pimas also had enemies and they were concerned with being strong 



themselves and making sure the 




enemies were weak. In order to be strong, 
the People of the Valley of Mexico fed 
their gods with human blood. The Pimas, 
on the other hand, believed their power 
came from the enemies they killed in 
battle. But the Pimas were also afraid 
of power and believed that power was 
dangerous. As soon as a man had killed 
an enemy, he would kill no more. He 
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blackened his face and stayed away from people until he could be purified. 
Killing was a serious thing to the Pimas. 

Pima Games 

Games were as important to the Pimas as they were to the Mayas and 
the Mexican Indians. Pimas gambled and raced against each other; villages 
also competed against other villages (Figure 12) . Bets were placed on 
who would win. When races were to be held there were great preparations. 

The racers practiced a lot and the families prepared much food because it 
was a custom to give away food to families of the visiting villages. 

Races were more than just races; they were important occasions when people 
came together and renewed their friendship with one another. This was 
similar to the earlier Hohokam ball-court days, when games were an important 
occasion between villages, not merely a game of sport. 
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Pima Legend 

The Fimas have many legends concerning the Hohokams and what 
happened to them. One of these legends involved "Elder Brother," whose 
name was "Etoi" (Figure 13) . 

The Hohokams lived on this side of the earth because Elder Brother 
had created them and put them here. But Elder Brother became angry with 
them, so he went to the other side of the Earth where he found another 
people. The Pimas. Elder Brother led these people through the earth 
and they emerged from a hole into the Gila Valley. Elder Brother led 
them and they began to fight the Hohokams. Legend tells how the people 
conquered one by one all of the villages of the Hohokams. 

First the people went to Casa Grande Ruin where the chief was called 
Morning Blue Sivan- Here they fought and the Pimas conquered the Hohokam, 
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chief Flying Sivan, Casa Blanca was their next stop where chief Black 
Sinew Sivan and his people were defeated. The last fight took place at 



Gila Crossing where chief Lizard Sivan and his people became the last of 



the Hohokatns to be conquered by the Fimas. 



After this, each Pima group chose a spot to settle down and build 
houses, and they lived in the land peacefully from then on, 
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L'NIT IV THL HOHOKAM 



DIRECT IOnS 


BEAKPLES AMD PACT DAL DCFORHATI0N 


SOURCES 


Review Arizona Prehiatery material 


Arizona prehistory is typical of the desert 


Unit one. 


on early gatherers in Unit one. 


gathering described in unit one. 




Take student a on a field trip 


Try to arrange the trip at a time of year 




to gather edible materials and 


when moat fruits are in season. 




to demonstrate why: 


Point out to students that the 




1) an early gathering band 


available foods may be widely scattered. 




was on the move all the 


thus they take a long time to gather 


Papago Indian Agriculture 


time. 


ns well aa to prepare for consumption. 


pg, 59-72 


2) much time was spend on 


Have students label the plants they 


The Plea Indian^ p. 69-83. 


food preparation. 


collect and list seasons they are 
available and methods of preparation. 




Review with students how archeologists 


Discuss from what minute scraps of Information 




reconstruct the past from remains. 


archeologists can reconstruct the habits of 






the people. 




EXAMPLE: Corn from Bat Cave 


Discuss the origins of the com and the date 
of Bat cave corn* 4*000 B#C» Reread with 
the students Unit one on the domestication 






of com. When was corn first domesticated? 
Was there any wild com in Arizona? Where 
Is wild com found? 




Draw a chart of contacts between 


Bat cave com may be the first evidence 




Mexico and Arizona Indians* including 


of contact between Mexico and Arizona. 




the Hohokam. 






Discuss and review how changes are 


Life becomes less nomadic when food sources 


Unit one and Unit two 


brought about by agriculture. 


are abundant . People spend less time 




EXAMPLE: The Besketmakers 


obtaining food and more time providing 
additional comforts (better homes, clothes). 
More leisure time also provides for artistic 
and cultural advances. People live in 
larger groups | therefore there is more 






need for defense from enemies since there 
are more possessions. Their material goods 






increase because they are now a sedentary 






rather than "wandering" people. 




Explain the three major agricultural 


Anasazl, hohokam, Mogollon. 




traditions which came fro® the 






Basketmakets . 






Anasazl 


These people lived in the mountains of 






Arizona and developed the pueblo type of 






house. Both the Bopls and the Navahoft 






adopted the Anasazl ways, though the 






Navij OB came much liter to the area from 






the Nbrth*\ - .^ /V - 











t’KIT IV 



Th* Hphtka" - T 



DIRECTIONS 



EXAMPLES AND FACTUAL INFORMATION 



O 

ERIC 



Hogallon 



Discuss the relationship between the 
Hohokamo and the People of the 
Valley of Mexico 



STL DENT PROJECTS: To avgid teaching 

Fimas directly about their own 
culture, ask students to carry 
out the following projects * Students 
might be divided into groups and 
assigned a project which can later he 
reported on, to the class and perhaps 
illustrated by transparencies of their 



Hehokams lived in the desert where uans 

houses were not necessary. Their houses 
were .therefore , such different from the 
pueblo type. They were noted for their 
adaptation of fhe desert envi ronoent throug? 
highly skilled methods of irrigation. 

These people lived mostly in New Hexiep and 
were skilled In agriculture. They were 
noted for their naturalistic pottery style 
which displayed many different animal 
designs. 

Each of these three cultural traditions 
adapted to the geographic conditions of 
their respective environments, 

Plnmo are the heitf of the Hohokam cultural 
tradition, but it is not certain that 
they are the descendants of Hohokam people. 

Some Fima histories deny this. Other 
trlhes who live In Arizona .took on some 
traits of Hohokam and Anasazi culture. 

The Maricopas learned in part from the 
Hohokam, the Supals and Yavapai from the 
Hopis (Anasazi) , 

Mexican traders, who were widely traveled, 

surely found their way to Arizona, There it 
evidence of their influence in Hohokam 
pottery. From this we can see that 
Hohokams played the Sana games and musical 
Instruments as did the Mexican tribes. 



iU.grg.ry.wf the Ancient 
Southwest 
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UNIT IV 



The Hohokam = 3 



O 

ERIC 



DIRECTIONS 



PROJECT I; In what ways were the 
Hohokam similar to the People of the 
Valley of Mexico? Make a chart of the 
similarities and di f ferences | and 
illustrate it, 



PROJECT III Pottery decoration. 

Study the pottery designs of the 
Hohokam. How do these designs 
illustrate the customs of these people? 
Try to correlate , by chart and drawings* 
the designs with the customs, (If time 
permits, or for outside work, students 
could be encouraged to wake rheir can 
pottery, using their own designs.) 
rrnjECT HI Irrigation, Make a class 
presentation of the benefits derived 
from irrigation and the changes caused 
by irrigation on the culture of people, 

(A working model might be attempted.) 



In what ways were the Hohokam different? Find 
Arizona and the Valley of Mexico on a map. 

How far apart are they? Make seme guesses as 
to hew ideas could have been exchanged between 
two people so far apart. 

What kind of tribes live in between? On the 
basis of what you have learned can you make 
some guesses about how they adapted to their 
environment? What differences are shown 
between tribes who lived close Eo rivers and 
those wflo lived in deserts and mountains? 

Some designs in the pottery show people; some 
show activities connected with music or with 
work. Are any of these similar to the Pima 
culture? What other people carried loads on 



PROJECT IV, Houses. 

Compare Pima and Hohokam houses. 
Make illustrations and list contrasts 
and similarities. Present your findings 
to the class. 



EXAMPLES AND FACTUAL INFORMATION 



their head, besides the Pima? Which people had The People of the Crimso n 
the most elaborate designs? Which people had p ‘ 54 



American Heritage Book 
of Indlans .pp. 112, 122 
123, paragraph 2 and 3. 



The Hohokam , pg. 274, 
27ft, 277. 



Unit three and Unit foui 



Excavation at Snaketown . 



Plate CLXVH1, 'CLXV1II, 
CLVIII 

The Papago Indians and 



Their Relatives the Fimas 



pg, 10 



Indians , p. 112 



Jnit three. 



more leisure time for artistic work? From 
the shapes of the pottery, can you suggest hm* 
they were used? 

What people we have ft u died make use of 
irrigation? 

What type of climate is there in irrigated 
areas? 

an one man alone build an irrigation system? 

How do people decide how to share the water? 

Do we need irrigation today? 

What areas in the Gila valley were green In 
the past, but are now dry because of water lack£ Unit Four 
Show them on the map, What would- happen to 
Phoenix without irrigation? 

Do Pima houses resemble Hohokam houses 
more than they resemble Maya and Aztec houses? 

What kinds of materials were used in the old 
type Pima house? 

How do we know how Hohokam houses looked? 

How is Casa Grande different from other 
Hohokam houses? 

How is the difference explained? 



Ame rican Heritage Book ol 



American Her! t age Book of 



(Illustrations of Potter}) 



Pima and Papago Indian 



Indians , pg Hi. column 2 



Excavations at Snaketown 
pg, 90, Plates XV, XVI, 
XVII, XXI, XXII, 

The Hohokam T eg. 687 



People of the Crimson 
Evening, pg 14 ■ — 19. 



UNIT V 



The Hohokam - A 



DIRECTIONS 


EXAMPLES AMD FACTUAL INFORMATION 


SOURCES 


PROJECT V. Game*. 






Studv and. compare the gmes played 


Find out as much as you can about the ball 


American Heritage Book 
of Indians* pg, AS, 


by Eh# Mayas, Eh# People of the 


games played by these three peoples. How 


102, 103, 


Valley of Mexico and the Hohokatna . 


was the game played? In what way was the 


The Hohekam, p, »>?3, 


Arrange a ball game among students 


ball game more than Just simply a game? 




to Illustrate how the gases were 


What kind of ball gases do Pimas play? How 




played. 


do these games differ from the old ones? 


Indians of the Americas. 


jjg. 203, 256,4th para- 




Why do we say that the Pima ball game was 


graph. 




an important social event as well as just a 






game? 




PROJECT VI Government 






Compare the government of the Pima 


Pimas and Aztecs had different systems of 


The Papago Indiana and 


Their Relatives the Pints. 


tribe and the Aztec Empire- 


government because their societies wera 


p. 31, 34, 


Present the class with an actual 


of different sizes and complexities. What 


The American Heritage 


Book of Indians pp, 112 


demonstration of hew each type of 


were the responsibilities of Pima and Aztec 


Second Paragraph, pi* 
89-fl . 


government operated. 


chiefs? 






How much power did they have? 






Explain in your demonstration the differences 


Unit three, pg. 3- 




In responsibilities and powers . 


Pima Legends pg. 8-14. 




Explain some of the similarities of tribal 






history between the Pimas and the Aztecs. 






Why were these histories similar? Both Aztecs 


Indians of the Americas, 




pg, 243*46, 258-63. 




and Pimas were late comers to their cultural 






area. Did this contribute to a similarity 






In tribal history? 






105 





UNIT IV — THE HOHOKAM 



Description of Slides ; 



1,2, 3, 4. 


Pima Pottery* Note some designs, like the round dance and 
people standing, are somewhat reminiscent of Hohokam designs. 


3,6. 


Fima shields were made of leather and decorated like those of 
the Aztecs* 


7. 


War clubs- 



8,9,10,11. Bows and arrows. Pimas used the bow and arrow, as did the 





Hohokam, Aztecs and most other tribes in Arizona- 


12. 


Tobacco pouches made out of leather. Tobacco was very important 
in ceremonies and in healing. Pimas grew their own tobacco. 


13. 


These are belts woven by Pimas. The Hohokam grew cotton as 
did the Pimas. The old men did the weaving. 


14. 


Pima feathered headdress. Like Aztecs and Mayas, Pimas liked to 
paint their bodies and hair. Hohokams also practiced such 
decoration as shown on Transparency 3. 


15. 


Pima Storage Basket. Since the Pimas were an agricultural people 
they needed large baskets for storage of crops. 


16. 


Pima old style house, the round house. 


17. 


Rock carvings on the Pima reservation. Their origin is 
unknown . 
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UNIT IV — THE HOHOKAM 

Description of Transparencies s 

Tl. Hohokam pottery designs of birds and dancing figures- Birds were 
often used as decoration motifs by the people of Mexico* 

T2 * Hohokam pottery designs inspired by the desert lizards, horned toad 
deer or coyote * 

T3. Hohokam designs of dancers, and old man leaning on stick* Note 
people with headdresses in the bottom picture. 

T4, Ball court at Snaketown. Snake town was excavated by the University 
of Arizona and later was covered with dirt to preserve the site 
until further, more complete recovery could be made of the ruins. 

T5 - This is a horned toad design etched on a shell. This type of 
etching with the fermented juice of the giant cactus, was 
invented and used only by the Hohokam. The shell came from the 
Gulf of California. The palettes in the bottom of the picture 
probably were used for make-up, and are similar to objects found 
in Mexico. 

T6. Casa Grande* The plan underneath shows that besides the two-story 
structure there were a great many other buildings in the area* 

Most of the buildings shown are not houses, but ceremonial 
buildings. The place reminds one of the cities of the Mayas and 
the Valley of Mexico* 
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